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The smell of grease-paint... and the scent of roses. The harsh glare of the 
dressing-room lights... the soft white foam of the tu-tu. The satisfaction of 
the audience's acclamation... the thrill of a personal tribute. And for 


perfection, one thing more— 
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(ABOVE) THE SCENE IN FRONT OF THE ROYAL PALACE ON QUEEN WILHELMINA’S BIRTHDAY ; AND (BELOW) THE ROYAL FAMILY ON THE PALACE BALCONY ; 

SHOWING (L. TO R.) QUEEN WILHELMINA, NOW PRINCESS OF THE NETHERLANDS; PRINCE BERNHARD, WITH PRINCESS MARGRIET IN FRONT OF HIM; 
QUEEN JULIANA HOLDING PRINCESS MARIJKE ; PRINCESS BEATRIX AND PRINCESS IRENE. 


( N August 31 Queen } Pe oe Continued) 
Wilhelmina of the ae phases of Holland's national 
Netherlands, who is now, by "i life. The Queen drove there 
her own wish, known as 5s i in an open calash, a 
Princess of the Netherlands, ’ panied by her daughter, now 
celebrated the golden jubilee j : Queen of the Netherlands, 
of her reign. Ali Holland ’ . and Prince Bernhard and 
was en féte, and in the : ‘ their three elder children 
morning large crowds as- - The streets were adorned 
sembled in the entral j , : 1 - with flowers and decorations, 
square in Amsterdam to p 1 many of which were orange, 
hear the songs of 18,000 ' . a tribute to the Royal House 
children The Queen, with ey At the stadium the Queen 
her family, listened from the ‘ ’ : Fu i ‘ i : broadcast an address to her 
balcony of the Royal Palace ; < j if subjects, in which s 
In the afternoon 60,000 rf ‘ H ; tributes to her parents, 
people crowded into the . . ’ , / : . husband, and those who 
Olympic Stadium to a 4 é ; ] : J given their lives in the ser 
jubilee play, symbolic of all . , ‘ * . > | ; , ; vice of the Netherlands. The 
Continued opposite . ; ; - Sa , day ended with fireworks 


QUEEN WILHELMINA CELEBRATES HER GOLDEN JUBILEE AS QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS: THE REJOICING IN AMSTERDAM. 








he whole secret of life is to make the best of 

what one has got. The recipe for unhappiness 
and failure is to neglect what one has got in the 
longing for what one has not got. It is a very human 
trait. It is this more than anything else that accounts 
for there being such a lot of unhappiness in the world. 
It also explains why, on the whole, animals seem to 
be so much happier than human beings. Compared 


with us they lead what might be described, without 
offence, as ‘ dogs’ lives,”” or worse. But thev get 
more out of such lives than 


the race of men, because they 
grieve and anticipate less. 
They take what comes to 
them and make the best of 
it. We look before and after, 
as Shelley said, and pine for 
what is not. Animals don’t, 
except, possibly, those infected 
by too close a contact with 
human example. 

A country’s happiness is 
to be measured not in terms 
of material wealth, but of 
its people’s contentment. A 
diamond tiara, a “luxury” 
plumbing outfit,a large bank 
balance are only valuable so 
far as they bring content of 
mind to their possessors. } 
Otherwise, they have no more 
value than any other phenom- 
enon, concrete or abstract: 
no more than a stone, a 
swamp oradream. All wealth 
is in the eye of the beholder : 
he alone possesses it to whom 
it gives joy or sustenance. 
I cannot conceive of any 
other measure of wealth that 
has any reality. That is why 
the statisticians and econo- 
mists, who ignore this measure, have failed 
so completely in their painful analysis of 
human affairs, and why the rulers of the 
modern world, in following their blinkered 
counsel, have led mankind into such a 
fearful morass. To-day we have got a 
world in which men and women and the 
various corporate categories into which they 
fall—nations, parties, classes, professions, 
even sexes—are all, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, encouraged and exhorted by those 
who lead them to strive and clamour, not 
to better their lot by improving what 
already belongs to them, but by “ winning "’ 
from some other person or category of 
persons what has not hitherto been theirs. 
Whether such a process serves the ends of 
arithmetical justice is a matter for question. 
What, however, is beyond all doubt is that it 
leads to a discontented, competitive, warring | 
and therefore increasingly impoverished | 
world, It leads to universal misery : 
a universal waste and expense of spirit. 

How is the world going to get back to 
sanity and happiness, or to such measure of 
sanity and happiness as human beings can 


——- 





expect to attain? Or, to put the question Her Majesty was attired in a black viste, and wore a light bonnet, trimmed with crimson 
in a more practical form, how can the velvet, and a oe | lace veil. Prince Albert was plainly attired in a light drab coat and 

fl i ; ib black hat. - The barge was pushed off from the stairs amidst the cheers of the assembled 
individual man and woman contribute to multitude. Her Majesty first ascended the ladder of the Royal yacht, and Prince Albert 


the creation of a contented and peaceful 
world? I think the answer is by setting 
to work to make the very utmost of his 
or her own lot and environment, and, by doing 
so, not only finding absorption and contentment 
himself or herself, but, by that very effort and achieve- 
ment, inspiring others to do the same, Every man 
who makes a fruitful and beautiful garden, every 
woman who makes a happy home, every craftsman who, 
absorbed in his task, sets the stamp of perfection 
on matter is contributing more to the peace of the 
world than can at the time be realised. This is why 
I am always urging that statesmen should see as their 
first priority the creation of such conditions as enable 
men and women to find such absorption and happiness. 
A home with a garden and a nursery is more important 
than a recreation ground ; a workshop in which men 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


are happy more important than a factory with a high 
export record or a high rate of profits. Toan economist 
this is arrant nonsense ; to anyone who goes about the 
world of to-day with his eyes and ears open, it is 
the plainest common sense. Society in many parts of 
the globe is disintegrating because the rulers of man- 
kind cannot see this. The slums of industrial Britain, 
Europe and America, the. present hurly-burly in 
India, the anarchy of Malava-——before Our apostles of 
commercial and bureaucratic ‘‘ progress ’’ uprooted it, 


OF SEPTEMBER 9, 1848. 
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the automatism of despair. And if enough individuals 
do so, the seemingly inevitable will cease to be 
inevitable and the world will find peace again. 

It is my belief that England, the classic home of 
the individual, sturdy in judgment and self-help, is 
going to rediscover and prove this truth. By doing 
so she can save herself and the continuity of civili- 
sation. Such a salvation is not going to come from 
the politicians; probably at no period since Parlia- 
ment took over the government of the country from 

the Crown has there been 


\ such a paucity of men of 
{ talent and imagination at 
wit, Westminster. Had it not 


\ been for the war and the 
astonishing wealth of talent 
which the war brought forth 
in every branch and at almost 
every level of the Fighting 
Forces — recruited from the 
general body of the nation— 
I should have been inclined 
to attribute this decline in 
Parliamentary personnel to a 
general decline in the quality 
of the personnel of the nation. 
But I am convinced from my 
own observation and experi- 
ence that this is not so. 
Between 1940 and 1945 I was 
privileged to visit hundreds 
of different units of every 
sort and kind and to witness 
a steady growth of individual 
stature, of common _ sense, 
power of observation, will 
power, imagination, judgment 
and, above all, of moral con- 
viction and integrity in the 
men and women our country 
threw up as its leaders in 
battle. Because of this I 
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THE ROYAL SQUADRON LEAVING WOOLWICH. 


have not a doubt of England’s inherent 
greatness and goodness. I want now to see 
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HER MAJESTY EMBARKING AT WOOLWICH. 
HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


incess Royal, in an open ca 


one of the happiest places on this planet—are all 
milestoneg on the same Gadarene march. We can 
only stop it by taking a spade and digging : digging 
and weeding and hoeing the piece of earth where we 
happen to be and making it a plot, not of Hell, but of 
Paradise. That is what mankind has now to do: to 
stand still in its tracks and dig itself in till the wilder- 
ness beneath its feet gives fruit and flowers. The mad 
road of yearning and envy and straining and perpetual 
change we are pursuing leads nowhere but to famine 
and war, to the field of Golgotha and dead men's 
skulls. It is time for the individual to assert his 
judgment and stand fast: to turn his back on the 
whirling wheels and refuse to follow any longer 





**On Tuesday the Queen and Prince Albert left Buckingham Palace, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and the Pr: 
minutes past three o "clock in the afternoon, for 


rriage and four, at 
oolwich, to embark for Scotland 


waited till the Royal children, whom he lifted from the barge, were safe on board.” 


such men and women proving in the different 
spheres of peace what they proved in that. 
of war. What is more, I am _ convinced 
that they are going to do so. What forms 
the regeneration by the individual of our 
country is going to take I am not wise enough 
to foretell: I only sense in my bones that 
it is going to take place. The hidden reserves 
of England are far greater than is realised. 

As I go about the country to-day I can see 
evidences of both processes I mentioned at 
the beginning of this page. I see—and on 
every hand—the results of restless envy and 
craving for the illusory: waste, inertia, the 
squalid slums of town and country, sullen 
discontent, shuffling idleness, the crowds 
“milling about’ with vacant minds and 
vacant hands and aimless feet. And I see, 
too, flowering here and there, after the long 
winter of war, little oases of endeavour : 
the painted house, the tended garden, the 
busy farm and workshop, all the more 
impressive in their achievement for the 
tremendous difficulties, material and ad- 
ministrative, against which I know they 
have had, and are still having, to contend. 
At present the first far outnumber the 
second: the dead-sea fruits of abstract 
and corporate “ Progress’ are still in the 
ascendant ; but the oases are growing more 
numerous and their hold on the soil of England 
stronger. To those in the heart of the battle — 
and it is a very hard and lone one—there must 
be moments when the task seems hopeless and 
the goal unattainable. But they are wrong when 
they despair. For to them I would reply in the 
quotation used in a dark hour by the great English- 
man who was our Prime Minister in the years of 
war-—and how the memory now of his use of them 
warms the heart! : 
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For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
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THE LAST WEEK OF A LONG REIGN: 
QUEEN WILHELMINA WITH HER PEOPLE. 


A DRIVE WHICH WAS BOTH SAD AND JOYOUS: QUEEN WILHELMINA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HER DAUGHTER AND GRANDDAUGHTER MAKING 
HER LAST DRIVE THROUGH AMSTERDAM AS QOUFFN 


INSPECTING THE GUARD 
OF HONOUR OF THE 
PICTURESQUE STUDFNTS® 
GUARD : QUEEN WILHEL- 
MINA OUTSIDE TH! 
PALACE IN AMSTERDAM 
ON THE EVE OF HER 
GOLDEN JUBILEE. 


UEEN WIL- 
HELMINA re- 
ceived a tremendous 
reception from her 
people when she 
drove to the Royal 
Palace in Amster- 
dam on August 30, 
where she spent the 
last week of her 
reign. A great cheer 
arose from the 
crowded Dam when 
the Queen appeared 
on the balcony to 
acknowledge her 
people's greetings. 
On the following day, 
the day of the Golden 
Jubilee and Queen 
Wilhelmina's  sixty- 
eighth birthday, she 
attended the Wilhel- 
mina Pageant in the 
Olympic Stadium 
after driving there in 
an open calash. 8,000 
people took part in 
the pageant, during 
which hundreds of 
pigeons were released. 
The climax came as 
1000 horsemen, bear- 
ing standards and 
red, white and blue 
flags, rode six abreast 
round the stadium. 


AWKOVE.) THE CLIMAX OF 

THE PAGEANT IN THE 

OLYMPI STADIUM THE 

RIDE BY 1000 HORSEMEN 

REARING STANDARDS AND 

RED, WHITE AND BLUI 
FLAGS, 


‘ 


In the port, units of 
the Royal Nether 
lands Navy rode at 
anchor, dressed over 
all. On September | 
Queen Wilhelmina 
made the last official 
tour of her reign 
when she went for a 
four-mile farewell 
drive through 
Amsterdam. She 
drove through the 
oldest and most 
thickly populated 
quarters of the capi- 
tal and everywhere 
she received a tre 
mendous ovation. It 
was both a joyous 
and a sad occasion 
for the Queen and 
her people After 
she returned to the 
Palace she appeared 
on the balcony and 
it was apparent that 
she was greatly 
moved by the evi 
BEARING A SYMBOLIC CROWN A DUTCH NAVAL CONTINGENT dence of the affection 
IN THE PARADE Al and loyalty of her FAREWELL TO AMSTERDAM: OUEEN WILMELMINA (LEFT) AT THE END OF HER LAST DRIVE 


ACCOMPANIED BY GAILY-DRESSED GIRLS 
subjects BEFORE HER ABDICATION, WITH OURFEN JULIANA AND PRINCESS BEATRIX 


THE OLYMPIC STADIUM 


V.B The ceremony of Queen Juliana’s tnauguration ts tilustrated on later pages in this issue 
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MARINE AND SUBMARINE: SOME NAUTICAL 
OCCASIONS, INCLUDING A RECORD DIVE. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON Li, 

























THE FLAGSHIP OF THE ROYAL PAKISTAN NAVY VISITS PORTSMOUTH : THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
FRIGATE JHELUM ON HER ARRIVAL IN ENGLISH WATERS ON AUGUST 3I. 

The 1340-ton /helum (Commander A. Rashid), which was built by Thornycrofts in 1943 for the Royal Indian 

Navy and then known as a sloop under the name of Narbada, has since partition been named Jhelum and 

described as an anti-aircraft frigate. She is the flagship of the Royal Pakistan Navy and has brought to 

England, besides her own complement, officers agd men to take over two destroyers, which it is expecte 

will shortly be 

LEAVING FOR HER TRIALS IN PREPARATION FOR THE ROYAL TOUR OF AUSTRALIA transferred to 
AND NEW ZEALAND: H.M.S. VANGUARD UNDER TOW AT DEVONPORT ON AUGUST 31. a Sige 

H.M.S. Vanguard, the 42,500-ton battleship in which their Majesties and Princess Margaret are to sail 

to Australia and New Zealand early next year, has been recently recommissioned after refit. On August 31 

she left Devonport for the trials and ‘ working-up’’ cruise customary after recommissioning. On 

September 17 she is to sail for Gibraltar, and is expected to arrive there on September 20. Various 

exercises will be carried out from Gibraltar, and later from Malta, returning to Plymouth in mid-November. 


























nd - , PROVIDING ACCOMMODATION FOR THE CAPTAIN AND THE OWNERS: 
THE CONCLUSION OF A RECORD DIVE: THE DECOMPRESSION CHAMBER ALONGSIDE H.M.S. RECLAIM AND THE DUMMY FUNNEL OF THE CARGO-LINER SILVERPLANE. 


HOLDING P.O, BOLLARD AFTER HIS RECORD DIVE OF 535 FT. IN LOCH FYNE ON AUGUST 28 The recently compléted geared-turbine cargo-liner Silverplane has a dummy forward 


On August 28, during experimental deck dives carried out from H.M.S. Reclaim, the Royal Navy's new salvage vessel fitted funnel divided into four “floors.” On the top, or third storey, is the docking bridge ; 
with the latest submarine rescue apparatus, Petty Officer William Bollard reached a depth of 535 ft., which is believed to be the second storey houses the wheelhouse and chartroom ; the first storey comprises the 
a record for an Admiralty flexible deck-diving suit. The former record, a dive of 440 ft., was held by America. The object captain’s quarters, consisting of a spacious living-room, doubie bedroom and bath- 
of the tests is to perfect a diving-suit in which rescuers can work comfortably at the crash-dive depth of submarines. Petty room j and on the ground floor is the bar, writing-room and owners’ suite. 
Officer Bollard descended to 535 ft. at 9.29 a.m., but was not allowed to leave a decompression chamber until 4.45 p.m. 


Ite LEY 0 I 





AN ITALIAN NAVAL TRAINING-SHIP VISITS DUBLIN: THE SQUARE-RIGGED 3543-TON AGROUND AT LOW TIDE AFTER SINKING AT HER MOORINGS: THE FORMER H M.S. WORCESTER 
E M.S, ' ‘ 

AwWERIOCO VESPUCC] IN ALEXANDRA BASIN, DUBLIN, ON ARRIVING FROM THE AZORES, WHICH WAS SOLD THIS YEAR FOR BREAKING UP. 

The square-rigged Italian naval training-ship Amerigo Vespucci recently visited Dublin with 200 naval The famous wooden training-ship Worcester, built in 1839 and lent in 1876 to the Thames Nautical Traini 

adets aboard. The ship was completed in 1930 and is fitted with two auxiliary engines giving a speed College for training purposes, was sold this year by the Admiralty for breaking-up. On the night of August 2S 


of 10°5 knots. Her hull, masts and yards are of steel, and she carries about 22,600 sq. ft. of canvas. she sank at her moorings off Grays, Essex, but her three occupants were rescued 
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SPECIALLY BUILT FOR THE DELEGATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAI ASSEMBLY 
THE RESTAURANT IN THE GROUNDS OF THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT, PARIS. 


THE FORMAL HANDING-OVER 

OF THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT 

TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 

OF THE UNITED NATIONS : THE 

SCENE DURING THE CEREMONY 
OF SEPTEMBER I. 


HE setting for the U.N. 
Assembly which opens 

in Paris-on September 21 
is the splendidly situated 
Palais de Chaillot, put up for 
the 1937 Exhibition on the 
site of the Trocadéro Palace, 
built for the 1878 Exhibition. 
The French Government have 
adapted the buildings for the 
occasion, and the cinema in 
the centre portion wiil be used 
as the main meeting - hall. 
Its screen has been replaced 
by a dais and speakers’ ros- 
trum, and booths for radio, 
news-reels and television in- 
stalled. Sliding partitions can 
reduce its size to accom- 
modate the Security Council. 
M. Schuman, who at the 
end of last week formed a 
new Government, on Sept. 1 
formally handed over the 
Palais de Chaillot to the 
Secretary - General of U.N., 
and in token of the grant of 
extra-territorial rights for the 
period of the meeting, gave 

him a golden key. 


(RIGHT.) CONVERTED INTO THE 
MAIN MEETING - HALL: THE 
CINEMA, WHOSE SCREEN HAS 
BEEN REPLACED BY A THREE- 
LEVEL DAIS FOR THE PRESI- 
DENT, AND A_ SPEAKERS’ 
ROSTRUM, 


ILLUSTRATING THE ELABORATE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM WHICH HAS BEEN INSTALLED IN THE 


CHAILLOT 
NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY TECHNICIANS AT WORK 


TRYGVE LIE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT FOR THE UNITED 


THE SPLENDIDLY SITUATED PALAIS DE CHAILLOT. 


INSPECTING THE HUGE SWITCHBOARD INSTALLED IN THE PALAIS DE 
M. ROBERT SCHUMAN (LEFT), WHO HANDED THE GOLDEN KEY TO MR 


WHERE THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY WILL MEET IN PARIS: 
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HE events now in progress in Malaya 
may help to bring home to the people 
of this country the type of war which has 
been going on for some two-and-a-half years 
in Greece. The circumstances are doubtless 
different. The scale of the operations in 
Malaya is small by comparison with that of 
Greece. Where battalions are engaged in the 
former, it is a matter of divisions in the latter. 
To the machine-guns and mortars employed 
in Malaya we must add in Greece all types of armament 
up to medium artillery and tanks. Yet in both countries 
the spirit behind the rebellion is the same. It is inspired 
by ideals or ideologies imported from abroad. It is all- 
pervading, moral as much as material, served and supported 
both in the countries concerned and in the outside world 
by clever and effective propaganda. We speak of the rebels 
as “ bandits,” and a great proportion of them are no better. 
Yet the rebel organisation is controlled by a body of pure 
fanatics, who, however much we may 
detest their creed and their methods, we 
must admit to be sincere and indeed 
passionate believers in the grim gospel 
which they preach with word and deed. 
For the modern world it is a new sort of 
war, though parallels to it can be found 
in conflicts of the past—the crusade 
against the Albigenses, for example, and 
some phases of the wars of religion. 
The offensive against the greatest con- 
centration of rebels in the country, about 
Mount Grammos, near the Albanian 
frontier, has recently come to an end. 
The Greek Army had received new 
material, including mountain artillery, 
from the Americans and heavier natures 
from the British. Careful training had 
been carried out; the troops were in 
good spirit ; the plans and preparations 
were thorough. And a great victory was 
undoubtedly achieved. The last positions 
of the rebels on Mount Grammos were 
stormed after prolonged and _ bitter 
fighting of the most difficult kind. Large 
numbers of the enemy were killed or 
captured. The installations of the rebel 
‘Government ”’ in Greek territory were 
overrun. But the enemy’s corridor into 
Albania was not cyt, or not cut in time, 
and it is estimated that about 7ooo men 
retreated by it to the shelter of Albanian 
friendship. I cannot give the numbers of the rebels on and 
about Mount Grammos, where they had evidently gathered 
for a real trial of strength greater numbers than were com- 
monly located in this district. The estimate of rebel strength 
in the north in July is, however, of interest. Facing the 





FORMER GREEK COMMUNISTS TAKE UP ARMS AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF 
OREERCE : KING PAUL SYMBOLICALLY HANDING OVER A RIFLE TO A MEMBER 
OF A NEW BATTALION FORMED FROM REPENTANT COMMUNISTS FROM 
MACKONISSOS WHO HAVE VOLUNTEERED FOR SERVICE WITH THE ARMY. 


On August 22 King Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece and members 
of the Supreme Council attended an impressive ceremony at the Athens 
Stadium, when the flag of a new battalion, the fourth of its kind, was 
presented to the battalion which is formed of repentant Communists 
from Macronissos. During the ceremony King Paul qubeenty 
handed a rifle to one of the men and invited him to follow the example 
of his brothers-in-arms and fight against the enemies of the Fatherland. 


Greek Il, Corps, which covered the Albanian frontier and 
over half the Yugoslav, there were then believed to be over 
10,500 men. For the III, Corps, facing the remainder of 
the Yugoslav frontier and the whole of the Bulgarian, the 
figure was over 7500. 

It must not be imagined that this offensive was an 
isolated operation, It was the most important incident of 
a ceaseless war. In the first six months of this year, which 
do not cover the main operation, over 7500 rebels have been 
killed in Greece; nearly 4000 have been taken prisoner ; 
over 4500 have given themselves up, This last category of 
voluntary surrenders includes considerable numbers of men 
taken from their villages with a pistol held behind them 
and the threat that their families would be killed if they 
did not join a band, This has always been one of the 
methods of recruitment of the rebels. Another, far more 
cruel and sinister, is directed not to present events but to 
the next generation. Great numbers of children have been 
abducted to neighbouring Slav countries to be brought 
up in the principles of Communism, No fewer than 


AFTERMATH OF 


THE COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN AGAINST GREECE. 


UP IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNISM": 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


500 children were recovered during the operations in the 
region of Mount Grammos, representing only those 
whom the rebels had not had time to take across the 
Albanian frontier. One horrible incident occurred earlier, 
in the centre of Greece, where a small body of bandits, 
with captured children, were endeavouring to escape by 
night from their pursuers. Finding it impossible to 


prevent the children from crying out and thus betraying 
their position, they killed them. 





“GREAT NUMBERS OF CHILDREN HAVE BEEN ABDUCTED TO NEIGHBOURING SLAV COUNTRIES TO BE BROUGHT 
CHILDREN, EVACUATED TO PREVENT THEIR ABDUCTION, RETURNING WITH 
THEIR PARENTS TO A VILLAGE IN AN AREA CLEARED OF REBELS BY THE GREEK ARMY. 


One may say that the Greek Government has been faced 
by three problems. The first is the defeat of the major 
concentrations of the rebels on the Slav frontiers and is 
purely military. The second is the clearance of the interior 
of the country ; this is in great part a matter of police and 
to some extent moral and social. There exist no bands of 
more than some hundreds anywhere except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the frontier. Sometimes trouble is caused by 
half-a-dozen desperadoes in a village, who blow up a bridge 
at night or confine their activity to destroying a lorry with 
a road-mine, The numerous mountainous districts of Greece 
lend themselves readily to operations of this type or on a 
rather larger scale. These have in some instances spread 
to the islands, though they have seldom been serious. The 
largest of the islands, Crete, and that in which the old 
Venizelist sentiment persists most strongly, has been singu- 
larly free of them, The third problem, the most difficult of 
all, is political, a matter of foreign affairs. It is to bring about 
the cessation of foreign interference in Greece, to stop the 
aid given to the rebels by the Slav countries to the north. 
For the moment Albania is the most prominent in this out- 
rageous conduct. International troubles appear to have 
to some extent lessened the ardour of the Yugo- 
slavs, at least temporarily, and the Bulgarians have 
never been quite so active as the other two States. 

If the United Nations were what that organisa- 
tion set out to be, something could be achieved by 
its means ; for the truth is plain and much evidence 
has been collected by foreign observers. -At the 
outset of this Communist war a number of Yiafkas 
(liaison cenfres for the transmission of orders and 
eesti were established on both sides of the 
frontier. From these the rebels receive their instruc- 
tions; through them they send to the bureaux 
established for the purpose demands for arms and 
equipment. Three of the latter have been identified 
in Albania ; four in Yugoslavia, of which two are in 
towns made famous in the First World War, 
Monastir and Skoplije ; and no fewer than fifteen in 
Bulgaria, which has much the longest frontier 
facing Greece. Training camps have also been set 
up. The earliest and best-known are at Boulkes, in 
Yugoslavia, and Roubik, in Albania, but there are 
now about twenty in all. A series of hospitals has 
been provided. The existence of these is not denied, 
and it is claimed that their purpose is philanthropic. 
Alas for philanthropy! Connected with these 
hospitals are organisations which fulfil the double 
function of convalescent and transit camps. From 
them drafts of rebels, as they recover their 
health, are sent into Greece to stations where 
reinforcements are needed. 

The supply of arms to the rebels is equally notorious. 
Quantities of arms and ammunition have been found on 
Greek soil and in many cases photographed. Dead Slavs 
aré not found and Slav prisoners are not taken, but the 
support and the rearward organisation is always available. 
To do the Greek rebels justice, they are prepared to do the 
fighting if the Slavs provide the means and the corridors 
of escape. The motives of the three Slav countries are not 
purely ideological. There is a strong nationalist element 
in them. The Yugoslavs have declared themselves in 
favour of an autonomous Macedonia, which would be a 
creature of their own, The Bulgarians have long had their 
eyes upon Macedonia, but they have of late agreed-—probably 
on orders from above-—to resign these aspirations in favour 
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of Yugoslavia on the condition that they 
themselves receive Western Thrace. Some 
of the more long-sighted of them doubtless 
consider that an opportunity to deal with 
Yugoslavia will come in the end if they exercise 
sufficient patience, and Yugoslavia suspects 
this sentiment. ELAS, the old “ National 
Popular Liberation Army,’”’ submitted to these 
claims, but a number of old ELAS fighters, 
whose stomachs could not stand the impudent 
projects for the partition of their country and whose 
patriotism revived enough to make them protest, have 
been shot by the Bulgarians. 

To oppose with success this type of campaign would 
not be an easy matter, even if the outside aid were to dry 
up. Outsiders talk grandly and impressively about 
accommodation and toleration. It is useless trying to come 
to terms with an out-and-out fanatic, and some of the 
leading Greek rebels are fanatical almost to the point 
of madness. It may be possible to 
deal moderately with his followers, 
and there exists evidence of efforts 
made to do so, though the Greeks 
are not a gentle people when inflamed by 
civil strife. But when prisoners are 
captured by the thousand and when 
young dupes perform acts of atrocious 
cruelty, it is not easy to distinguish 
between the instigators and the imitators. 

Again, it is sometimes argued that, 
since this is a war, the enemy’s troops 
should be treated as belligerents. But no 
Government faced with internal revolt, 
amounting to attempted revolution, can 
agree to do that. Mercy may be accorded, 
but not belligerent rights. And if a group 
of villagers, who have been living at 
home and working in their fields for 
months, suddenly ambush and kill an 
official or a police patrol, they are 
murderers, and no hair-splitting can make 
of them anything else. Education, reform, 
revival of a sense of patriotism are slow 
processes, and meanwhile military 
measures for the defence of the State 
must continue. 

It is notoriously easier to war against 
weapons than against ideas, and it has 
often been said that in the latter case 
ideas must contribute to victory, if 
it is to be won. But the difficulty 
is vastly increased when not only the weapons but 
also the ideas are provided by unfriendly nations 
situated beyond frontiers across which penetration 
cannot be prevented. The United States and the United 
Kingdom have provided abundant aid and sound advice, 
without which Greece would have been overthrown and 
would have reverted to a Communist dictatorship, without 
which Macedonia and Western Thrace would have been 
torn from her ; but there is a subtlety and an intangibility 
in the methods of the Slav States which has proved 
undeniably efficient. In older and more law-abiding days 
world opinion, backed if necessary by world force, would 
have compelled them to make an end of their lawless 
activities. Now the world is divided and does not speak 
as one. The affair will be brought before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and a condemnation of the 
practices of the three Slav States will be worth while obtain- 
ing even in these times, but it will certainly be repudiated 
by the malefactors and their supporters. 

Prophecy about the future in Greece is worthless, 
because that future is so closely bound up with outside 
events and with the prospects of peace in Europe. It can 





REBEL PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE GREEK ARMY DURING THE FINAL ASSAULT ON 
MOUNT GRAMMOS : A GROUP OF YOUTHS AND GIRLS WHOSE ILL-FITTING CLOTHING 
AND PHYSICAL CONDITION INDICATE THAT THOUGH THE REBELS HAVE OBTAINED 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION FROM THE NEIGHBOURING COMMUNIST STATES, UNIFORMS 
AND FOOD HAVE NOT BEEN SUPPLIED TO THEM. 


only be said that, on the one hand, the integrity of Greece 
will remain secure so long as general peace is maintained 
and American and British support continues, and, on the 
other, that at best trouble and unrest cannot be expected 
to cease for a long time to come. The brilliant victory won 
at Mount Grammos should certainly ease the hard task before 
the Greek Government, but it will not bring it to an end, 
as some over-optimistic commentators seem to have 
imagined. Greece is a country outside the Iron Curtain 
which has been deliberately picked out by Communism as a 
trial ground, There can be no thought of flinching from 
the challenge, but suffering for Greece is inevitable, as it 
always is when a country becomes a battleground between 
opposing forces and ideas, 
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“OPERATION DAGGER”: THE BIGGEST 
AIR EXERCISE SINCE THE WAR. 








CO-OPERATING WITH 
THE R.A.F. IN THE 
BIGGEST AIR EXER- 
CISE SINCE THE WAR: 
A UNITED STATES B.29 
BOMBER CREW PRE- 
PARING THEIR AIR- 
CRAFT AT SCAMPTON 


AIRFIELD FOR ITS 
IN THE OPERATIONS ROOM AT H.Q. FIGHTER COMMAND: (LEFT CENTRE; WEARING 
PART IN RAIDS ON - 
oueseen HAT) AIR MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM ELLIOT, A.O.C.-IN-C. FIGHTER COMMAND, COM- 
shes MANDING “ NORTHLAND’S””’ AIR FORCES, AND (CENTRE, RIGHT; POINTING) MARSHAL 
OF THE R.A.F. LORD TEDDER, CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF. 








WAITING FOR THE “ALERT” AT A “NORTHLAND” AIRFIELD: GROUND CREWS STANDING BY THE 
JET-PROPELLED 
METEOR FIGHTERS 
USED IN AN EXER- 
CISE WHICH GAVE 
EVERY. BRANCH OF 
DEFENCE INVALU- 
ABLE PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 





PLOTTING THE COURSE OF AIRCRAFT IN THE OPERATIONS ROOM, FIGHTER 
COMMAND H.Q.: MEMBERS OF THE R.A.F. AND W.A.A.F. AT ACTION STATIONS, 


e — a 
Rae 2 





ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE IN “ NORTHLAND": MEN OF AN A.-A. UNIT IN ACTION DURING 
, 


A RAID BY “SOUTHLAND” BOMBERS ON THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


A IR defence in war conditions was practised by the Royal Air Force in a four-day 
+ exercise which began on September 3. This exercise, the biggest since the war, 
embraced all home operational commands of the R.A.F., including Royal Auxiliary Air Force 
units, as well as United States bomber squadrons now stationed in the United Kingdom. 
‘Southland, whose imaginary coastline stretched from Basle, in Switzerland, to a point 
half-way up the Norwegian coast, was attacking “ Northland,"’ an area which included the 
Midlands, East Anglia, and south-east England. The attacking forces were commanded by 
Air Marshal A. B. Ellwood, A.O.C.-in-C., Bomber Command, and included U.S. Super- 
Fortresses, Lincolns, Lancasters, Mosquitoes, Wellingtons and Hornets. * Northiand's"’ air defence 
forces comprised all first-line squadrons of Fighter Command except the Hornet aircraft operating 
with “ Southland"; Fighter Command control and reporting systems, and anti-aircraft units. 





BOARDING THEIR LINCOLY HEAVY BOMBER IN PREPARATION FoR A RAID On 
‘NORTHLAND: MEN OF THE R.A.F. TAKING PART IN “ OPERATION DAGGER.” 
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HOME NEWS IN PICTURES: A MISCELLANY OF THE WEEK’S EVENTS. 
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THE 2ND GUARDS BRIGADE WAVED FAREWELL FROM THE TROOPSHIP EMPIRE TROOPER 

HEADED BY A_ BAND, AS SHE LEFT THE QUAY AT SOUTHAMPTON TO THE STRAINS OF THE SCOTS GUARDS 

AMONG THOSE PRESENT AT THE DEPARTURE WAS MR. SHINWELL, SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR WAR, 


EN ROUTE FOR MALAYA: MEN OF THE 2ND GUARDS’ BRIGADE, 
MARCHING OVER WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ON THEIR WAY TO WATERLOO STATION. BAND. 


The gravity of the situation in Malaya caused by the outbreak of Communist banditry was underlined on 
September 5 when 1600 officers and men of the 2nd Guards Brigade sailed in the troopship Empire 
Trooper to augment the forces of law and order in the peninsula. The ship is due at Singapore on 
October 4. Among those present to say farewell at the beflagged quayside at Ocean Dock, Southampton, 
was Mr. Shinwell, who spent over an hour o: board inspecting both the troops and their accommodation. 





INITIATING THE BARDS OF CORNWALL: THE GRAND BARD, MR. R. MORTON NANCE, 
INVESTING NEW BARDS AT THE CORNISH GORSEDD, NEAR CAMBORNE, 
Although the Cornish language is no longer spoken, Cornwall is still Celtic and holds a yearly Gorsedd, or A MEMORY OF 100 YEARS AGO TO ACCOMPANY THE INAUGURATION OF A _ RAILWAY 
assembly, as does Wales. The twenty-first rsedd was held this year on September 5 near Camborne, BOOKSTALL SERVICE OF TO-DAY: A PLEASING CEREMONY AT VICTORIA STATION. 
and new Bards were inaugurated in a colourful ceremony. 
On August 30 a bookstall service on six Pullman trains—the Golden Arrow, Bournemouth Belle, 


Thanet Belle, Devon Belle, the Queen of Scots and the Yorkshire Pullman—was inaugurated by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. Ltd. As it is this firm’s centenary year, an eleven-year-old y, whose 
father and grandfather both work for the firm, was dressed in the costume of Dickens’ day to 
perform the brief ceremony of handing over the first supplies to the travelling-bookstall attendant. 





NETHERLANDERS IN LONDON CELEBRATE THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF QUEEN WILHELMINA: A DEVICE WHICH AIDS IN THE RAPID TURN-ROUND OF A LIFEBOAT: THE ALDEBURGH 
THE SCENE “AT THE SERVICE HELD IN THE BEFLAGGED DUTCH CHURCH IN BOURDON LIFEBOAT, ABDY BEAUCLERK, ON A SPECIAL TURNTABLE ON THE NEW SLIPWAY. ON 
STREET, W.I, ON SEPTEMBER 1. THE DAY WAS ALSO MARKED IN LONDON BY THE THIS SLIPWAY, THE BOAT CAN BE BROUGHT ASHORE AT ANY TIDE AND 


NETHERLANDS AMBASSADOR'S RECEPTION IN HAMMERSMITH TOWN HALL, IMMEDIATELY AND EASILY TURNED ROUND FOR A FRESH LAUNCHING. 
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THE END OF A BRITISH BATTLESHIP: RODNEY AT THE SHIPBREAKERS. 


snes * THE STUMPS OF RODNEY’S “ TEETH’’: A VIEW OF A TRIPLE I6-IN. GUN-TURRET, SHOWING HOW THE 


REPRESENTING SEVERAL TONS OF VALUABLE HIGH-GRADE STEEL: A 
BARRELS ARE CUT DOWN TO TRANSPORTABLE LENGTHS WITH CUTTING TORCHES AT THE SHIPBREAKERS. 


FROM A_ I6-IN. GUN BEING REMOVED FROM THE BATTLESHIP RODNEYF. 





BARING HER TEETH: KODNEY FIRING A BROADSIDE FROM 

HER I6-IN. GUNS WHICH, WITH THE TURRET ARMOUR, 

COST APPROXIMATELY {3,000,000. A TRIPLE SALVO 
WHERE CUTTING TORCHES 
HAVE SLICED THROUGH 
ARMOUR FROM 9-INS. TO 16-INS. 
THICK AND CRANES REMOVE 
THE GUNS PIECE BY PIECE: 
A VIEW OF A GUN-TURRET 

FROM ABOVE. 


HE former battleship 
Rodney and her sister- 
ship, Nelson were the first 
British warships to mount 
16-in. guns. These were 
mounted forward in three 
triple turrets and their cost, 
together with the turret 
armour, was approximately 
£3,000,000. The 33,900-ton 
Rodney was launched in 1925 
and completed in 1927 at a 
cost of £7,617,799. She was 
in action with the German 
battleship ‘Bismarck in May, 
1941, and saw service in 
the Mediterranean and bom- 
barded the Normandy coast 
during landings. In January 
this year it was announced 
that five capital ships were to 
be scrapped—Queen Elizabeth, 
Rodney, Nelson, Valiant and 
the battle-cruiser Renown 
and so, on March 26, Rodney 
made her last voyage ; being 
towed by tugs up the Firth 
THE GHOST OF A ONCE-POWERFUL BATTLESHIP: A VIEW OF THE FOREDECK of Forth to Thomas W 
OF RBODNEY SHOWING ALL THAT NOW REMAINS OF THE THREE TRIPLE Ward's shipbreaking yards 
GUN TURRETS—A VALUABLE SOURCE OF SCRAP METAL. at Inverkeithing. 


CUTTING UP A FAMOUS BATTLESHIP MEN WITH OXY-ACETYLENE TORCHES 
SLICING THROUGH THE MASSIVE ARMOUR-PLATE ABOARD BODNEY AT THE 
INVERKEITHING YARDS OF MESSRS. THOS. W. WARD. 
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THE FESTIVITIES IN HOLLAND: SCENES 
IN THE CAPITAL AND AT THE HAGUE. 


A FEATURE OF THE CELEBRATIONS IN AMSTERDAM DURING THE WEEK 
OF FESTIVITIES: ONE OF THE BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED CANALS AT NIGHTFALL. 


BIDDING FAREWELL TO 
HER NAVAL FORCES: 
QUEEN WILHELMINA 
ON BOARD THE YACHT 
PIET HEIN ON’ THE 
“ BUITEN-IJ,"” WHERE 
THE RIVER WIDENS 
INTO THE ZUIDERZEE, 








UGUST 31, the day 
of Queen Wil- 
helmina’s golden jubilee, 
was the beginning of a 
week of great national 
festivities which were 
centred on Amsterdam, 
the first city of Hol- 
land. Although the 
prevailing spirit was 
one of joyous celebra- \ ie 
tion, a note of sadness . “4 ee ‘areas & a dt -s , 
could be detected, for + AS Pik A Ko oe: ray 
Queen Wilhelmina had a a Ae 8 rh Ae, PPS f vs 
ruled her people for : 1x - af,“ 
half a century and was 
well loved by thgm all. 
Sad though they were 
to see the end of her 
reign, the welcome 
which they gave her 
daughter, their new 
Queen, was as warm 
as it was heartfelt. 




















(RIGHT.) 

IN HONOUR OF PRIN- 
CESS JULIANA : WOMEN 
FROM MARKEN ISLAND 
PERFORMING A LOCAL 
COSTUME DANCE IN THE 
COURTYARD OF THE 
PARLIAMENT BUILDING 

AT THE HAGUE, 


DURING MER FIRST DRIVE THROUGH AMSTERDAM AS QUEEN: QUEEN JULIANA WITH HER AT THE THEATRE TO SEE A JUBILEE PLAY: PRINCESS JULIANA AND PRINCE 
MUSBAND AND THREE OF THEIR CHILDREN DRIVING THROUGH ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS BERNHARD STANDING DURING THE SINGING OF THE DUTCH NATIONAL ANTHEM 
DOWN A TYPICAL DUTCM CANAL-LINED ROAD IN THE CAPITAL, ON SEPTEMBER 2, TWO DAYS BEFORE QUEEN WILHELMINA’S ABDICATION. 





THE END OF AN EPOCH AND THE BEGINNING OF A NEW REIGN: QUEEN JULIANA LEADING THE CHEERS FOR HER MOTHER (CENTRE) AFTER THE ABDICATION CEREMONY 
ON SEPTEMBER 4. ON THE RIGHT OF THE BALCONY IS PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


N September 4 the 

reign of Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Nether- 
lands ended, and that of 
her daughter, Queen 
Juliana, began. At 11.30 
in the morning, at a 
private ceremony, Queen 
Wilhelmina signed her 
act of abdication, and 
soon afterwards she ap- 
peared on the balcony 
of the Palace with her 
daughter and her son- 
in-law to thank the 
waiting people for their 
confidence, affection and 
sympathy and to cry 
** Long live the Queen ! "’ 
Later in the day the 
Queen and the Prince 
and their three elder 
daughters—Beatrix, 
Irene and Margriet— 
drove through Amster- 
dam in a cream caléche 
drawn by six black 
horses, astride three of 
which were postilions. 
In the evening Amster- 
dam was a blaze of light, 
and celebrations lasted 
until the small hours. 


DRIVING THROUGH THE CROWDED STREETS OF AMSTERDAM WITH HER HUSBAND AND THREE ELDER DAUGHTERS: QUEEN JULIANA, ON THE FIRST DAY 


AN 


END — AND 
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OF HER REIGN, IS ACKNOWLEDGED BY HER CHEERING PEOPLE. 


A BEGINNING: ABDICATION AND ACCESSION DAY SCENES IN AMSTERDAM. 
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(UPPER PHOTOGRAPH.) ARRIVING AT THE NIEUWE KERK FOR HER INAUGURATION AS QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS 


: QUEEN JULIANA WITH HER CONSORT, PRINCE BERNHARD. 
LOWER PHOTOGRAPH.) IN THE NIEUWE KERK DURING QUEEN JULIANA’S INAUGURATION : A GROUP OF THE ROYAL GUESTS, INCLUDING H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET (RIGHT ; SECOND ROW) 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE FIFTH MONARCH OF THE NETHERLANDS : 


For her inauguration as Queen of the Netherlands in the Nieuwe Kerk, Amsterdam, 
on September 6, Queen Juliana wore a sapphire-blue gown under her ermine-trimmed 


red robe and a simple cap ornamented with precious stones 
' 


ROYAL GUESTS; AND QUEEN 


of the Royal guests shows: (front row; | 


of the Netherlands, Princess Armgard 
Prince Bernhard was Beatrix; (behind; r. 
the full-dress uniform of a Lieutenant-General of the Grenadiers. Our photograph 


JULIANA’S ARRIVAL. 


. to r.) Princess Irene, 
(Prince Bernhard's 


Princess Wilhelmina 
mother), and Princess 
to 1.) Prince Axel of Denmark, Princess Margaret (representing 
King George VI.) and the Crown Princess and Crown Prince of Sweden 
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(UPPER PHOTOGRAPH.) PLEDGING HER FAITH TO THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS : QUEEN JULIANA, WITH PRINCE BERNHARD AT HER SIDE, ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY. 


(LOWER PHOTOGRAPH.) THE DECLARATION OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE CROWN: DR. KRANENBURG, PRESIDENT OF THE JOINT ASSEMBLY, SWEARING LOYALTY TO THE NEW QUEEN 


QUEEN JULIANA’S SOLEMN INAUGURATION IN THE NIEUWE KERK: AN EXCHANGE OF PLEDGES OF LOYALTY. 


Queen Juliana, the fifth monarch of the Netherlands and of the Royal House of address. Then, rising to her feet and raising her right arm, she solemnly took the 
Orange-Nassau, was inaugurated on September 6 in the Nieuwe Kerk, Amsterdam oath of loyalty, promising to work for the welfare of all “as a good king should 
At eleven o'clock Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard entered by the West door and Dr. Kranenburg, president of the joint assembly of the States-General, replied Then 
proceeded to their seats on the carpeted dais. Still seated, Queen Juliana gave a short each member raised his hand and swore loyalty to the new Quee 
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“JULIANA KONINGIN DER NEDERLANDEN”: THE SCENE IN THE NIEUWE KERK, AMSTERDAM, AS QUEE 


On the day of Queen Wilhelmina’s abdication, September 4, Queen Juliana 
ascended the Throne by right of inheritance, but the ties which unite the 
Queen with the people were sealed on September 6 with the ceremony of 
inauguration. Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has been visiting 
Holland and we reproduce above his impression of the simple but moving 


ceremony. Three thousand people were in the Nieuwe Kerk as Queen Juliana, 
with her right hand raised, solemnly took the oath, ‘I swear to the Nether- 
lands people that | shall always support and maintain the Constitution. .. . 
So help me, God Almighty."" Clad in: the ‘ Crowning Robe" of red velvet 
studded with gold lions and lined and trimmed with the most costly ermine, 


Queen 
Creden 
the crc 
itself, 
Queen 


DRAWN RY oUR SpEcIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 
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UEEN JULIANA TOOK THE OATH OF 


Queen Juliana stands on a raised dais; in front of her can be seen the 
Credence Table on which are the symbols of the Realm and Kingship, 
the crown, the sceptre and the State orb, and beside them the Constitution 
itself, magnificently bound in red velvet and gold. Throughput the ceremony 
Queen Juliana’s consort, Bernhard, Prince of the Netherlands, stood by her 


PTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, IN AMSTERDAM 


LOYALTY AS SOVEREIGN RULER 
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OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


side. On her right sat her mother, Princess Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
with her two elder granddaughters, and Princess Armgard, mother of Prince 
Bernhard. Behind them, amongst the Royal guests, sat Princess Margaret, 
representing King George VI. Queen Juliana, as her first act as Queen, 
decorated her mother with the Knight's Cross of the Military Willemsorde. 
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“THE ANCIENT. NA-KHI KINGDOM OF SOUTHWEST CHINA” (2 Vols.): By JOSEPH F. ROCK.* 


oe are monographs and monographs, but if 
ever there were a Monograph which deserved to 
be spelt with a capital ‘‘M”’ this is It. Everything 
about it is on a colossal and bewildering scale. I won’t 
say that the volumes, physically, need a crane to 
lift them ; but I can honestly say that to take one 
of them up with one of my hands involves a strain 
on my biceps and triceps. The price, £9 12s. 6d., is 
obviously colossal, and certainly 
bewildering. Why this precise 
sum? I can well understand that 
a very large price should be paid 
for so Mammoth a Monograph on 
so Remote a Theme: never was 
such labour expended by One 
for the benefit of so Few, and the 
pages are cluttered with Chinese © 
characters which are Greek (or, 
rather, I wish they were Greek) 
to me, and must have made the 
printers wish that the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute had never been 
thought of and endowed. But 
why £9 12s. 6d.? I tried to work 
it out in terms of guineas and 
reasonable fractions of guineas, 
but could make no sense that 
way. I then thought that perhaps 
somebody, on some particular day, 
had considered the relation of 
the dollar to the pound; but 
then I noticed that the American 
price was only twenty-five dollars. 
In peacetime that would have 
meant about a fiver; even to-day, 
officially, it would be only between 
{6 and £7, except in the Black 
Market, about which I can’t suppose 
that the Harvard University Press 
has heard much, though it may 
produce a Monograph on the sub- 
ject some 500’ years hence. I give it up. I can 
only say that to the vast majority of mankind 
this stupendous compilation would be dear at any 
price, but that 
to a very few 
scholars it would 
be cheap at any 
price. For it 
covers untrod 
den ground and 
covers st 
thoroughly. 

Let the reader 
consult his 
atlas. He will 
find, in the 
south - western 
corner of China, 
a province which 
Dr. Rock calls 
Ssu-ch’uan, and 
which my atlas, 
indifferently, 
marks on suc 
cessive pages as 
Sze-Chan and 
Se-Chuen: my 
Chinese being 
weak, I cannot 
arbitrate. There 
is an area which 
includes a south- 
western part of 
that province, a 
part of north- 
western Yunnan 
and a part of 
Tibet, which is 
(I have to take 
the author's word for it) inhabited by the Na-khi 
tribe. It is with them, their land, their history and 
their literature that Dr. Rock concerns himself. He 
lived amongst them for twelve years: first as 
Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, then as representative of the National 
Geographical Society of Washington, D.C., and then 


* The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of SouthWest China.” By 
Joseph F, Rock. 2 Vols, Illustrated. Published for the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Oxford University Press; 1928. 6d.) 


The houses are built of mud bricks with a su 





A WARRIOR DRESSED IN HLI-KHIN ARMOUR, 


Dressed in armour made of pigskin blades, lacquered red, 
wearing a helmet of iron segments, Hli-khin and Hsi-fan 
warriors danced at Nga-ba prior to their attacking Li-chiang in 
the twelfth century. The Hli-khin are a branch of the Na-khi, h 
speaking a Na-khi dialect. the 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


as an independent observer. And nobody, looking at 
his monumental book and his hundreds of pictures, 
can deny that he has ‘“‘ made a job ”’ of it. 

But it is an extremely difficult work to review. 
A reviewer is not competent if he does not illustrate 
his author’s quality by quotations: but quotations 
from Dr. Rock are impossible to make without making 
the impossible request to the printer that he should 





THE BBER-DDER NA-KHI VILLAGE OF WU-SHU-WUA. 
racks they dry their grains and turnips. 


obtain a set of Chinese ideographic types. I may 
quote this passage from Dr. Rock's preface : ‘‘ Before 
undertaking to write this work, I spent the major 
part of my savings collecting, first of 
all, the Chinese literature on West China 
and eastern Tibet, and, second, ll 
publications in European languages per- 
taining to this area. I secured the various 
editions of the topographies or T’ung-Chih 
not only of the western provinces, but 
of all the eighteen provinces of China 
and its dependencies; I bought all the 
local gazetteers, Hsien-chih, Chou-chih 
and T’ing-Chih of Yiin-nan, Ssu-ch’uan, 
Kan-su and Tibet, published by the 
Chinese authorities from the Ming days 
to the present. These western Chinese 
gazetteers have become exceedingly rare 
due to the devastations of the Mohammedan 
rebellion, which lasted for nearly twenty- 
five years, when 
all the printing 
blocks were 
destroyed and 
editions, stored 
in the’ official 
Yamens of the 
various dis- 
tricts, were 
burnt. Such 
records as were 
no longer 
obtainable in 
the provinces, I 
had copied 
from unica 
found only in 
Palace 

Library and 
the National Library of 
Peiping.; The Catholic 
Mission Library of Zikawei, 
near Shanghai, rich in 
gazetteers, had also con- 
sented to have its rare 
and precious books copied. 
My own library contains 
many rare works not to 
be found in other libraries Nda-pa. 


YUNG-NING NDA-PA 


rstructure of wood. The roof is of boards weighted down with rocks. On the 


quoted the statement in full. In the original it is 
sprinkled with Chinese pictograms which I can 
make no more sense of than I could of the lettering 
on the old tea-boxes. In other words, the full value 
of this book can only be obtained by those who are 
Chinese scholars. 

But there is enough and to spare for the others: 
quite lovely pictures of landscapes and waterfalls, 
pine-forests and gorges, Buddhas 
and young women with a Bud- 
dhistic serenity. Here again Iam 
defeated. The moment I try to 
quote Dr. Rock on 2000 years 
of Na-khi history, I find myself 
confronted by Chinese lettering 
at every point. “Ch’un was 
doubtless a great King. Although 
all of Ch’un’s past heroic deeds, and 
the merits he had acquired in his 
life never had been rewarded or 
recorded by the Imperial Court, 
none of his descendants ever forgot 
them. They orally passed into his 
praises, as if they had been engraved 
on a stone monument for posterity. 
He lived to over eighty years. His 
children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren lived together with 
him under the same roof, in all four 
generations. His happiness was 
thus not comparable to that of 
the common people. He was 
born. . .’’—but how can I go on, 
since I shall now encounter Chinese 
characters ? 

They have their history, as we 
have ours. Mr. Chamberlain, to 
the horror of my Czech friends, 
described Czechoslovakia as “a 
little country far away.’’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Well, really !’’ when he 
said that: yet I find myself pulling myself up before 
exclaiming that the Na-khi Kingdom is “a little 
country far away.’ The inhabitants have eyes that 
slant more than ours; their background is a long 
and remote Chinese background, different from curs, 
which is an amalgamation of Rome, Athens and 
Jerusalem. Yet these men and women, the men 
outwardly impassive, the women womanly, have their 
lives shaped as ours are. Even the Grand Lama of 
Tibet has to eat, drink, work, sleep and (if the rules 
allow it) love, and wonder whence he came and 
whither, after our brief span, he is going. 

So also the inhabitants of this far (from us) region, 
in which the rivers, on my maps, are still indicated 
by hypothetical dots. Overwhelmed by Dr. Rock’s 
industry, which has certainly produced something 
invaluable for human archives, I feel that I should 
rather like to take an aeroplane to Na-khi and, 
making myself understood by signs, get on, quite well, 
with fellow-human beings. 





(SORCERERS) PERFORMING THE ZHI-WUA-GKA CEREMONY. 


The people of Yung-ning, that is the Hli-khin tribe, are now mainly adherents of the Yellow Lama Church 
but their original Shaman religion still exists and is practised by the few remaining sorcerers, who are called 


They have no written language, and chant everything from memory. All their rituals are per- 


formed out of doors, on a meadow, in this case on the Yung-ning plain, in front of the lamasery. he 


in Asia, Europe or 
America."" Yet I haven't 


Zhi-wua-gk4 (burning of the demons), like all other Nda-pa ceremonies, ends in drunkenness. 
Miustrations vepreduced from “The Ancient Na-thi Kingdom of SouthWest China”; by Courtesy of the Publishert 
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SIR HENRY TIZARD. “two. 
This year’s President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which arranged to hold its 110th 
annual meeting at Brighton from Sept- 
ember 8to 15. The subject of Sir Henry 


Hot 


Famous for his broadcasts 
entitled ‘ Grand 
925 he was appointed 
musical 5 ba and solo violinist 
of the Grand Hotel Orchestra, 
Eastbourne. At the age of sixteen | 
he was leader of the orchestra in a 


of — = ae 


MR. ALBERT SANDLER. 
Died on August 30, aged forty- 


“d 
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THE HON. MRS. ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
Died on September 2, aged eighty-three. 
She combined public service with literary 
and musical achievement. 
substitute delegate to the League of Nations 
Asseinbly in 1923, 1926-28 and 1931, served 
on the Central Committee of Women’s Em- 
ployment, and in 1914 helped to found the ~ 
War Refugees’ Committee. She married in | 


tina,” 
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the Royal 
She was British 


LT.-GEN. F. H. BERRYMAN, 


tour of Australia 
next year, General Berryman, \ 
who has been G.O.C., Eastern )} 
Command, Australia, since 1946, } 
had a distinguished career in 

both 1914-18 and 1939-45 wars. { 
He represented the Australian | 











Appointed to be the Director of Morr rmnnmnmnnmnanamnnnnnnin Se re 


\ SIR WILLIAM GENTLE. 

Died on September 2, aged eighty-three. 
A former High Sheriff of Norfolk and a 
pioneer of greyhound racing in Britain. 
From 1901 to 1920 he was Chief Con- 
stable of Brighton. He was chairman 
and manager of the Greyhound Racing 
A Association (Manchester) and of several 





ee 


Tizard’s- presidential address was “‘ The { \ i 
Passing World.” The Association made well-known restaurant. \ 892, and was widowed in 1913. \ \ Army atthe Japanese surrender. 
itsenly previous visit to Brighton in 1872, {Y oo, AN a 
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PETTY OFFICER DIVER WILLIAM BOLLARD. 
Creator of a new world deep-diving record, Petty 
Officer Bollard, of Leicester, during tests from 
H.M.S. Reclaim (a picture of which appears on 

page 284), reached a depth of 535 ft. on August 28, 
wearing an Admiralty flexible deep-diving suit. 
The previous record, 440 ft., which was held by 
America, was also broken by Petty Officer W 

Soper, who reached 451 ft. 














MR. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 
Formerly Chief Justice of the United re 
Supreme Court, Mr. Hughes died on August 28 a 


the age of eighty-six. He had a long and dis 
tinguished career in the law and in public life, 
being Governor of New York State early in the 
century and Republican candidate for the Presi- 


dency in 1916, when Wilson was elected. 














MR. TOM BLOWER. 


A Nottingham swimmer who, on August 30, beat the 
of 


England to France Channel swimming record 





— 





‘Decvetins 





15 hrs. 54 mins. set up by Mr. E. H. Temme in 1934, 


by 23 minutes. An unfavourable wind forced him to 


abandon the attempt to cross the Channel both ways. 


In 1937 Mr. Blower swam from France to England in 


3 hrs. 29 mina. 
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President of that country, died on 


freedom in exi 
Czechoslovak Republic. 


DR. 
Eduard Bened, 


Foreign 


resignation, for political and health 


fa FOUNDER OF MODERN CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND CHAMPION OF HER FREEDOM: 
EDUARD BENES, WHO DIED ON SEPTEMBER 3, 


co-founder with Thomas Masaryk of Czechoslovakia and until last June 
Soptennee 3. Until he became President in 1935 Dr. 

Minister in every Czechoslovak Government since the foundation of the new 
Republic in 1918. After the decision of Munich in 1938 he came to England and in 1939, 
after the Gonmpetins of Czechoslovakia, he became leader of the movement for Czechoslovak 
In July 1940 he was recognised by the Allied Powers as President of the 

In May, 1945 he returned to the liberated Republic. After the 
munist coup d’d@at, in February this year, his position became increasingly difficult, and his 


AGED SIXTY-FOUR. 


reasons, was ho surprise. 


Benes 


Com- 
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TANCRED BORENIUS. 

Died on September 2, aged sixty-three. 
Professor of History of Art, University 
College, London, since 1922. He will be 
remembered in connection with the ex- 
cavations at Clarendon Palace and as an 
for his native country, 


PROFESSOR 


seed editor of the Burlington Magazine. 
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MR. EVAN F. M. DURBIN. 

Drowned on September 3 while going to 
the assistance of one of his children in a 
heavy sea near Bude. He was forty-two 
and Labour M.P. for Edmonton, and had 
been Parliamentary Secretary to the 
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a greyhound-racing companies. 
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MISS FLORENCE HANCOCK. 
Chairman of the eightieth annual Trades Union 
Congress,which opened at Margate on September 6. 
At the age of twenty Miss Hancock helped to 
organise a union for her factory; in 1917 she 
became a full-time trade union organiser, and in 
1942 she was appointed National Woman Officer 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

She is fifty-five. 




















SIR HENRY GURNEY. 
Appointed High Commissioner for the Federation 
of Malaya in succession to the late Sir Edward 
Gent. He is fifty and entered the Colonial Service 
in 1921, when he first served in Kenya. Appointed 
Colonial Secretary of the Gold Coast in 1 } and 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Palestine 
in 1946. He was made a K.B. in 1947. 
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COLONEL-GENERAL ANDREI ZHDANOV. 
Secretary of the central committee of the Russian 
Communist Party and a founder of the Cominform. 


His death’ was announced on August J!. A close 
persona! friend of Stalin, and his possible successor, 


General Zhdanov was in charge of the defence of 


Leningrad in World War I!. The funeral at the 
_Koemiia was took $ pase « on Spemner al 
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BONN AND BERLIN: MEETINGS WHICH HOLD OUT HOPE FOR GERMANY. 











THE OPENING SPEECH OF THE WEST GERMAN CON- AN IMPORTANT STEP TOWARDS WEST GERMAN UNIT 
}\ STITUENT ASSEMBLY: DR. ARNOLD ADDRESSING THE i | THE OPENING OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY AT 
“  EPRESENTATIVES (CENTRE) AND GUESTS (ALLIED, - ¥ 5 BONN, WITH THE FLAGS OF THE ELEVEN STATES 
LEFT, AND GERMAN, RIGHT). bg a ier : | a HANGING FROM THE KOENIGSMUSEUM. 








LEAVING THE FIRST OF THE MEETINGS WHICH THE FOUR MILITARY GOVERNORS OF BERLIN MEET FOR Pp N BRITAIN S REPRESENTATIVE AT THE VITAL FOUR-POWER s 
HELD ouT THE POSSIBILITY OF HOPE FOR ; THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE RUSSIAN WALK-OUT IN MARCH: ‘ TALKS IN BERLIN : GENERAL ROBERTSON ARRIVING AT \ 
BERLINERS >; MARSHAL SOKOLOVSKY MARSHAL SOKOLOVSKY'S CAR ARRIVES. N AUG, 3I. 


avevencavensenennaneuecnnenanens vege seca 
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Ph) THE OPENING OF MEETINGS WHICH WERE DESIGNED TO RESOLVE THE. BLOCKADE AND CURRENCY 1 } IN THE HOPE OF A SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME TO THE TALKS: OVERHAULING »*\ 


f PROBLEMS OF BERLIN: BERLINERS WATCHING THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL ROBERTSON, rf LOCOMOTIVES IN READINESS FOR ANY LIFTING OF THE BLOCKADE. 


M, 


Last week saw the opening of two conferences which carried the possibility of hope following day, September 1, political representatives of the eleven West German 
for ‘the population of Germany. On August 3! began the first of the meetings | States met at Bonn as a constituent assembly, charged with the task of drawing up 
between the four Military Governors of Berlin (Generals Robertson, Clay and Koenig | a constitution for a single West German State. In addition, five representatives from 
and Marshal Sokolovsky), who gathered on the directive issued by the Four-Power Berlin were present as observers. Dr. Arnold, Premier of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
representatives who have been meeting at Moscow, to arrive at a working arrange- welcomed the representatives and expressed admiration at “the battle for freedom 
ment for a common currency in Berlin—-which was regarded as a prime condition and right which the population of Berlin is waging.”” A Communist proposal that the 


for the lifting of the Russian blockade of the western sectors of the city. On the | assembly should dissolve itself was defeated, 63 votes to 2. The assembly adjourned. 
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NEWS PICTURES FROM ABROAD: 
A RECORD OF RECENT EVENTS. 


A STATE FUNERAL IN 
MOSCOW: MR. STALIN 

(RIGHT) WITH MARSHAL 

VOROSHILOV AND MR, 

MOLOTOV, FOLLOWING 

THE BODY OF GENERAL 

ZHDANOV (LEFT). 

General Zhdanov, member 

of the Political Bureau of 

the Soviet Communist 

Party, and driving force in 

the Cominform, was given 

a State burial in Moscow 

on September 2 at the foot 

of the Kremlin wall. Mr. 

Stalin was present and, 

with other members of the . 

Politburo, acted as pall- 

bearer. The funeral ora- IN THE PATH OF A TORNADO: THE TRAIL OF WRECKAGE IN HAMILTON, 
tion was delivered by Mr. NEW ZEALAND, WHICH EXTENDED FOR TWO MILES ACROSS THE TOWN. 


epeden Ie cll ) A tornado in Hamilton, New Zealand, recently killed three people and damaged houses 


and business property to the extent of £1,000,000. Our photograph shows typical damage 


Rs 


FLOODS IN THE SIND PROVINCE OF PAKISTAN : LABOURERS, THEMSELVES VICTIMS 
OF THE RISING WATERS, BUILDING A DAM OF TIMBER AND CEMENT. 


Owing to a breach in the Indus river dyke nine miles from Sukkur on August 8, more than 

250 villages and hamlets and 200 square miles of land were submerged by floodwater. More 

than 15,000 people were rendered homeless and destitute and several thousand are now living 

in refugee camps in districts round the flooded area. It is estimated that the damage amounts 
to some £8,000,000. The last flood in Sind occurred in 1942. 


THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT FORMED ON SEPTEMBER 5 BY M. ROBERT SCHUMAN, 


M. Robert Schuman, who was elected to the post of Prime Minister by the National Assembly on August 31, 
failed to form a Government and tendered his resignation to the President of the Republic, M. Vincent Auriol. 
However, the latter refused to accept M. Schuman’s resignation and, as a result, the Socialists, centre parties, 
and the Mouvement Républicain Populaire, became reconciled on a compromise programme which enabled 
M. Schuman to present his Cabinet to the President on September 5. Our photograph shows: (left to right; 
front row) M. Robert Lecourt ( Justice); M. Robert Schuman (Prime Minister ond Pema Affairs) ; M. Vincent 
Auriol, President of the go ; M. André Marie (Deputy Prime Minister) ; (second row ; left to right) M. Jean 
Biondi (Civil Service) ; M. Pierre Schneiter (Health and Population) ; M. Christian Pineau (Finance); M. Danie! 
Mayer (Labour) ; M. Paul Coste-Floret (Oversea Territories) ; M. Jules Moch (Interior) ; M. Henri Queuille (Public 
Works and Transport); M. Pierre Pflimlin (Agriculture) ; M. Joannés Dupraz (Army and Air Force); M. René 
Mayer (National lence); M. Fily-Dabo Sissoko (Industry and Commerce) ; (third tow) M. Coude du Foresto 
(Food); M. Alain Poher (Budget) ; M. Eugéne Thomas (Posts and Telegraphs) ; M. René Coty (Reconstruction) ; 
M. Tony Révillon (Education); M. Francois Mitterand (Information) ; M. Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury (Navy) ; 
M. Pierre Abelin (Prime Minister's Office); M. Robert Lacoste (Commerce and Industry). 
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THE OPENING OF THE SECOND CONGRESS OF THE EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
AT INTERLAKEN: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MEETING ON SEPTEMBER 1. ATTEMPTING TO WIDEN THE NEUTRAL ZONE IN JERUSALEM JEWISH, EGYPTIAN AND UNITED 


The opening ceremony of the Second Congress of the European Parliamentary Union ffok place at NATIONS REPRESENTATIVES AT A CONFERENCE IN THE JERUSALEM “NO MAN'S LAND.” 
Interlaken on September | in the presence of 200 ates from thirteen countries. It was decided On September 2 Count Bernadotte reported that his chances of success in the Palestine mediation had 
to appeal to the Prime Ministers of the sixteen Marshall Plan countries and of Western Germany to begun to improve. A final cease-fire agreement in Jerusalem had been agreed by both Arab and Jewisl 

convoke an assembly as soon as possible to study plans for a European Union. representatives in Amman, and there were hopeful rumours of direct negotiations between the opposed sides 
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THE FIRM HAND IN MALAYA: ARMED 
ACTION AGAINST COMMUNIST BANDITS. 


cy 


lade ss ing 


, WHERE FORTY-TWO COMMUNIST BANDITS WERE CAUGHT IN A AID BY NATIVE POLICE 
i OFFICERED BY BRITISH EX-SERVICEMEN: AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE DIFFICULT COUNTRY. 
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A COMMUNIST HIDE-OUT IN THE IPOH JUNGLE: A PHOTOGRAPH RECENTLY TAKEN 
DURING A POLICE RAID ON A TYPICAL BANDIT HEADQUARTERS, 


Noms 


possess 


<a Relic a ie as cA AE ct tO Cecile fiat 
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AMONG THE BOOTY TAKEN IN THE CAPTURE OF A COMMUNIST HEADQUARTERS 
MALAYA: FLAGS AND BANNERS BEARING THE HAMMER AND SICKLE AND CHINESE 
EMBLEMS AND IDEOGRAPHS. SACKS OF PAMPHLETS WERE ALSO FOUND. 


ARMS AMMUNITION AND MILLS GRENADES: PART OF A COMMUNIST ARSENAL CAPTURED 
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CAPTURED DURING OPERATIONS AGAINST TERRORISTS IN MALAYA: YOUNG CHINESE, 
TYPICAL OF THE BANDITS WHO, UNDER COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP, HAVE BROUGHT \ 


} 
5 OFFICER HAS CONVERTED FROM A POLICE JEEP FOR PATROL WORK IN PERAK. THE 
MASS-MURDER TO THE COUNTRY. \ 4, 


2ND GUARDS BRIGADE RECENTLY LEFT ENGLAND TO REINFORCE THE TROOPS IN MALAYA. 


| and order had lost 22 killed and 44 wounded. The rebels are very largely Chinese 
Communists—one of our photographs shows banners bearing both Communist and 
Chinese symbols—and of the twelve leaders, for whose capture the Malayan Govern- 


The determination of the Government to deal firmly with the Communist guerilla 
rising in Malaya was signalised by the despatch of Gurkha reinforcements and the 


decision to send the 2nd Guards Brigade to increase the armed forces in the peninsula. 
Police, military and volunteer operations against the bandits are already beginning 
to make themselves felt; and the official casualty-list published on August 30 showed 
that since mid-June, 135 rebels were known to be killed, while the forces of law 


ment has offered large rewards, at least seven went to London for the Victory Parade 
as representatives of the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese League. The Communists 
are believed to have a large secret headquarters in Siam, near the frontier. 
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AT THE R.P.S. 


EXHIBITION: LANDSCAPES SUN-LIT AND 
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RECALLING IN ITS SCOPE THE SUN-LIT GRAND LANDSCAPES OF RUBENS AND KONNINCK: A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY BY WILL TILL, HON. F.R.P.S., 


HE Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain 
arranged to open to the public 
on September 10 its 93rd Exhi- 
bition of Photography. So acute 
is the limitation of space at 
their premises at 16, Princes 
Gate, London, S.W.7, and so 
many are the exhibits, that the 
exhibition has been divided into 
two parts. The first part, which 
comprises Pictorial and Colour 
photographs, is open from 
September 10 to October 3 
inclusive; the second part, 
devoted to Scientific, Nature, 
Record and Technical classes, 
from October 9 to October 30, 
also inclusive. Lantern slides 
and transparencies and stereo- 
scopic prints and transparencies 
will be on view throughout the 
period of the exhibition. For 
this year’s exhibition 5600 entries 
were received and nearly 700 ac- 
cepted—in the Pictorial section 
alone there were over 2500 
entries with 176 acceptances, 
and photographs have come in 
from all over the world, 
including most countries of 
Europe, China, India and many 
of the States of Northern, Cen- 
tral and Southern America. 
It is impossible here to describe 
the full range of the exhibitions, 
but the two contrasted land- 
scapes on this page give assur- 
ance that the Society's standards 
of taste and accomplishment 
are fully maintained. 


OF 


“ TREES IN SILHOUETTE "' ; 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


EVOCATIVE. 


IN THIS SEASON’S EXHIBITION 





BY DR. S. D. JOUHAR, F.R.P.S.: AN EVOCATIVE LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPH, WHOSE SUBJECT BRINGS MEMORIES OF THAT 
FAVOURITE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE, HOBBEMA’S “THE AVENUE, MIDDELHARNIS."’ 
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OCEAN WAVES AND SURF. 

. tale is told of R.L.S. that his father, Thomas Stevenson, the engineer, set him to 

measure the height of waves on the sea and the strength of the wind, to check a 
simple rule about the growth of waves which the elder Stevenson had propounded. Waves 
are very complicated, variable and difficult to measure, but the observations agreed remark- 
ably well with the formula; so well, indeed, that one suspects R.L.S., being somewhat 
bored with the business, allowed himself the freedom of choosing measurements to satisfy 
his father and so brought the occupation to a speedy conclusion. 

Waves at sea have until recently been mainly an engineer’s study. Their power is 
very great. It is recorded that stones weighing more than three tons have been thrown 
over a wall 20 ft. high at Cherbourg, and on one occasion a great mass of stones” bound 
together with ferro-concrete and weighing 1350 tons was broken loose and moved bodily 
at Wick Breakwater, in Scotland. Schemes have been devised for obtaining power from 
breaking waves by guiding them to throw water into a lagoon some 1o or 15 ft. above sea- 
level, electric power being generated where the enclosed water runs off through turbines 
to the sea. Waves breaking 10 ft. high on the beach expend energy at the rate of 
10,000 h.p. on each hundred yards of the coast, and it would be of advantage if even a small 
fraction of this power could be utilised. 

It is only in the last few years that a scientific study of waves has enabled them to be 
treated with precision, and has, for instance, shown the great distances which they can 
travel. Though waves are greatest in a storm area, once they are formed they need no 
following wind to assist them to travel across calm water and to form surf on a distant 
coast. Storms are rare on the coast of Guinea, but the surf caused by waves coming from 
the region of the south-east trade winds or from the more distant storms in the Southern 
Ocean make landing on this coast the most hazardous part of the journey there. Where 
there are few good ports there is considerable economic value in being able to forecast 
those times when the surf will be low enough to permit sea-going ships to be laden by small 
shore craft. Research which makes this possible is being conducted by the Admiralty. 

In calm weather the first warning of surf is a ground swell that has the appearance of 
long ridges of water gradually rising out of 
the sea near the coast and running rapidly to 
the shore, to break in slow succession at 
intervals of as long as twenty seconds. After 
some hours the swell is perceptible out to 
sea as long, low undulations which break on 
the shore as surf 3 or 4 ft. high. Up to 
twenty-four hours may elapse before the surf 
becomes dangerous, and an instrument which 
detects ground swell at night or among short, 
choppy waves raised by the wind may give a 
useful warning. At the Admiralty wave- 
recording station in Perranporth, Cornwall, 
are various instruments which distinguish 
swell by its characteristic long time-interval. 

On June 25, 1945, a small tropical storm 
which had formed in the Caribbean Sea passed 
the southern point of Florida and began to 
move up the east coast of America. During 
the 26th it developed gale force. Four days 
later a low swell was detected at Perranporth, 
nearly 3000 miles from the storm. The 
observations were of importance because they 
gave a specially good measure of the rate of 
travel of swell in the open sea—an important 
matter in the prediction of swell. 

It is easy to tell how far swell has travelled 
before reaching the shore, because the 
distance is proportional to the time which 
elapses between the arrival of the rapidly- 
moving ground swell and that of the higher 
but slower swell, which has a time-interval of, 
say, ten seconds between breakers. A 
striking feature of some of the observations 
made at Perranporth is that the swell must 
have travelled the enormous distance of 
6500 miles. There is no possibility that such 
swell can have originated in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, and it has been shown to 
come from storms in the region of Cape Horn, 
Such swell is not more than a foot high 
when it reaches the coast of Cornwall. 

The most satisfactory prediction of waves 
and swell is based on a detailed knowledge of 
the storms that produce it. The wind systems 
over all the North Atlantic Ocean are sum- 
marised in charts issued every six hours 
by the Air Ministry and by the Admiralty, 
showing the “ fronts "’ or boundaries of the 
circulating masses of cold and warmer air 
which make up storms, contours of the areas 
of high and low barometric pressure and a 
large number of measurements of wind. Ships 
of all nationalities make these observations 
while on voyage and report them by wireless. Our understanding of how waves are formed in 
a storm has in the past been limited because of the complexity of the waves, and rapid 
progress should be made now that special instruments are being made to measure them. 
Since September 1947 America, Canada, Britain, France, Belgium and Holland have col- 
laborated to maintain special ships at six positions in the North Atlantic, and one of these 
ships, the Weather Observer, has been made the subject of a radio feature programme. 
Their first duty is to make weather observations and to act as rescue ships, but they may also 
make useful observations of waves. 

At present it is known that in storm areas the sea is confused by a mixture of waves 
which travel with all speeds up to that of the wind. The fastest waves outrun the rest 
and form the ground swell on a distant coast, The highest waves are usually those which 
travel at a speed which is three-quarters that of the wind and these form the more destruc- 
tive swell, which arrives later, Wave-heights of 50 ft. have occasionally been observed in 
the North Atlantic, and even greater heights were reported in the unusual storm of 
January 1948. The disturbance of the sea is comparatively superficial and the crews 
of submarines at sea gteatly prefer to eat in the quieter water 100 ft. below the surface. 

It is curious to note that fish by their behaviour can indicate the presence of a distant 
storm even before the ground swell reaches them. When a barometric depression forms 
over Florida, cod and haddock cease to be caught in the fishing-grounds of Nova Scotia. 
It appears that the barometric pressure gradients draw the warmer surface waters towards the 
coast of Nova Scotia, The fish do not like water with a temperature above 7 degrees C., and 
they either cease to feed or retire out to sea with the colder water that lies on the sea bottom. 

Intermediate between these large water drifts and the rapid rotary motion of waves 
are the surges generated in storms, From time to time the water in the large harbour at 
rable Bay, Cape Town, begins to swing from side to side like water in a basin, though 
because of the great area each oscillation occupies about five minutes. This motion is an 
embarrassment to shipping and has been studied. It is attributed to surges like low 

tidal waves " which radiate from storms in the South Atlantic and set the harbour water 
moving as they strike it in succession, N..F. Barper. 
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SWELL FROM A MID-ATLANTIC STORM ARRIVING AT PERRANPORTH, NORTH CORNWALL, WHERE THE ADMIRALTY 


WAVE-RECORDING STATION HAS 





VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS WHICH DISTINGUISH SWELL BY ITS CHARACTERISTIC 
LONG TIME-INTERVAL, 
In the “ World of Science” article on this page Mr. N. F. Barber discusses some of the aspects of research 
into the movement of waves and the effect of storms on the surf which beats upon beaches some thousands of 
miles from the centre of the disturbance. Perranporth, whose flat and sandy beach open to the Atlantic swell 
has made it famous for its surf-riding, also provides the site for an Admiralty wave-recording station. 








4 NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
— 7 2M 4 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


| hg seems a pity to present a novel, even a French novel, in the guise of an intellectual 

labour. ‘“ The Blood of Others,’’ by Simone de Beauvoir (Secker and Warburg ; 10s. 6d.), 
comes to us escorted by a translator’s note of the most alarming kind. We are now con- 
fronting, it observes, “ the first full-length novel to embody almost every concept of the 
Sartre de Beauvoir school of philosophy ”’ ; indeed, this book is “‘ virtually the case-history 
of an existentialist hero.”” Whereafter we are warned of “ certain technical innovations,”’ 
and, in a page of small print, equipped with aids to our understanding. What can one do, 
then, but expect the worst? And these alarms are all quite unnecessary. There is no 
graver complication than a series of flashbacks, now in the first, now in the third person. 
The plot is lucid, even exciting ; and though the hero’s “‘ scruples ” may be existentialist, 
we always know what they are. 

Throughout the story he is sitting by a girl’s deathbed. He loves her, and she won’t 
last the night ; and it was he, as leader of their group, who caused her to die. Now he is 
expected to decide on an act of sabotage which will cost more lives—the lives of hostages 
who did not even choose their own fate. To anyone it would be painful, but to Jean 
Blomart it is the fundamental anguish. Even as a child, he had a deep sense of guilt. He 
felt it in his prosperous home, about his father’s workmen; he felt it on a still 
deeper level when he saw a woman with a dead baby. ‘“ Yes,” said M. Blomart, 
“it’s very sad, but we 're not going to mourn it all our lives.””. Then the boy was conscious 
of original sin : the sin of being a separate person. 

To «educe it as far as possible, he becomes a worker and a militant Communist, and his 
example fires a young friend to do the like. This lad is killed in a riot—so Jean has 
murdered him. Aghast, he now resolves to cause nothing, for the rest of his life. But, 
of course, in vain, since his mere existence is a cause of things; it causes Helen to fall in 
love with him, and his repulse of her, designed to limit the evil, has just the opposite effect. 
Nor does his agonised political quietism avert the war. So, when the Germans are in Paris, 
he turns right round, The free man should go out for what he wants ; one is always guilty, 
but the thing is to have an aim, and will it by whatever means—-since all means are bad. 
Now he can shed the blood of others; now 
he can love Helen, for whom other people— 
strangers—did not exist, but whom the 
occupation has made aware of them. And 
at the last her free, unflinching choice of 
all that has happened to her inspires him 
with the courage to go on. 

I have done little justice to the story, 
and none to Helen, with her frankness 
and warmth of nature and her fresh, 
unscrupulous, entire will. As for Jean, 
the sensitive and high-minded—his ideas 
are rather an obsession than a philosophy. 
Or so I felt; but it is a moving and 
brilliant narrative. 

In “ Something Wonderful to Happen ’’ 
(Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.) Darwin L. Teilhet gives 
us yet another drama of post-war dis- 
illusion and cynicism. But this time it 
is comedy-drama ; the ingenuity and speed 
are as great as ever, but the thriller- 
element, the note of menace, has almost 
gone. Once upon a time Barney Higgs, 
of Vine Hill, California, was on the side 
of the angels; his little group of news- 
papers defended the common good. That, 
however, was before the war. Now he 
finds that everyone is grabbing, and it 
just won’t do to stand out; one must 
secure a “‘life-raft’’ for one’s own family. 
He sees this life-raft in the purchase 
of a big daily, and tries to raise the funds 
by a deal with Slinker, the profiteer. A 
sad fall from grace—though, of course, 
he does not mean it to commit him to 
anything. But the deal hangs fire; it 
turns out shadier and shadier, and Slinker, 
given an inch, proceeds quite firmly to 
take an ell. Yet to break away would 
mean abandoning the life-raft, and that’s 











impossible. 
However, Barney has a _ malicious 
providence, which declines to let him 


go wrong. The more he tries, the more 
he is entangled, frustrated and tripped 
up in all directions. Everything threatens 
him at once, from disgrace and ruin to 
all the minor forms of catastrophe ; in fact, 
the Renegade’s Progress has become a 
farce. And the very moment he sees the 
light, his troubles disappear like magic ; 
he gets his daily, his wife and children 
love him—there is not a cloud in the sky. 
And it is all extremely good fun. 

“ Attic and Area,’’ by Francesca Marton (Hamish Hamilton; ros. 6d.), is the cosiest 
novel you could wish to read. It describes a London housemaid’s year—her first in service 
—under the young Victoria, and it is fairly saturated with the pleasantest kind of Zestgesst. 
Even the romance and melodrama taking place “ above stairs’ and furnishing the plot, 
if there is a plot, are thoroughly period in character. The style itself is flavoured with 
period, and the atmosphere, both indoors and out, in street and kitchen, has been rendered 
with loving accuracy. We don't hear much of the seamy side—enough for honesty, but not 
for discomfort. All the good live happily ever after, and it is always Betsey, the simple 
country lass, who has put things right for them. 

Frankly, they are cardboard figures, and the movement is rather slow. This is not 
precisely a good novel ; despite its changing scenes and interwoven episodes, it lacks grip. 
To call it milk-and-water Dickens would be unkind, but not entirely unfair. But it is 
engaging, admirably written, full of nostalgia ; it is sure to have many friends. 

“ The Vixens,’’ by Frank Yerby (Heinemann; ros, 6d.), calls up another past, in 
a very different way. It is for Americans, who like their history romantic and 
powerful, and it goes all out to meet both requirements. The scene is Louisiana at 
the end of the Civil War, in its astounding heyday of graft and violence, negro-baiting 
and wholesale murder. Laird Fournois has been fighting for the North against his own 
people, and is therefore something of an outcast—not that he minds; the negro vote 
will get him into the Legislature, and once there he will make a fortune with the 
greatest of ease. Yet all the time he is extremely high-souled. He is also tall and 
“axe-blade lean,” with eyes “ grey as wood-smoke.”” Of old his amorous exploits 
were legion, or so we gather; but now he sticks with utter chivalry to a pale, mad 
wife foisted on him by the villain, a pale, young exquisite of womanish beauty who is 
behind all the negro-murders. Nothing can shake his loyalty, not even Denise— 
“ provocatively pagan,” reared on the more luscious classics by a French grandfather— 
who throws herself unflaggingly at his head. Their technicolored, ill-starred passion divides 
the limelight with hooded terror and the massacre of negroes ; but it all comes right in the 
end. Not for the negroes, certainly, but love is what counts. K. Joun. 
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THE OLDEST CITY OF SUMERIA: 
ESTABLISHING THE ORIGINS OF ERIDU. 








[% our issue of May 31 last year we published a number of photographs and diagrams 
covering the season’s ‘“‘dig’’ at Tell Abu Shahrain (the ancient Eridu), in Iraq, 
together with an account of the excavations by Mr. H. Seton Lloyd, F.S.A., Technical 
Adviser to the Directorate-General of Antiquities, Government of Iraq. In this article 
Eridu was claimed as the most ancient of Mesopotamian cities and a succession of temple 
sites, dating as far back as the early Fourth Millennium, B.C., was described. Since 
this article appeared there has been a further season of digging, in which the excavations 
have been taken right down to the virgin dune. Here and on succeeding pages we 
reproduce a number of photographs covering the remarkable discoveries made, concerning 
which Mr. Seton Lloyd writes: “ Our second season’s excavations at Tell Abu Shahrein 
(ancient Eridu) began in November, 1947, and continued until mid-March, 1948, under 
the directorship of Sayyid Fuad Safar, M.A., who was assisted by Dr. Mahmud al-Amin 
and others. Two principal objectives were, first, the examination of the area to the 
west of the main mound, where traces had already been found on the surface of a very 
early prehistoric settlement, and, secondly, to continue our sounding beneath the temple 
(Temple VI.), which we had found in the previous season and dated to the time of the 
Al’Ubaid people, hitherto considered the earliest settlers in South Iraq. In the settle- 
ment area, we almost immediately had the good fortune to encounter a cemetery of the 
Al’Ubaid period, exactly corresponding in date to Temple VI. It contained, at a rough 
estimate, over 1000 graves, of which, during the weeks which followed, we excavated 
about 200 (Fig. 14). Early in.the Fourth Millennium B.C., these prehistoric men and 
women had been laid at full length in rectangular tombs, constructed of sun-dried bricks. 
Buried with them were standard groups of beautiful painted pottery, so well-preserved 
that, in the course of the season, we were able to recover no fewer than 200 broken 
but complete vessels (Figs. 11 and 15). Sometimes the tombs, which were simply filled 
with earth and sealed with mud-brick, had been reopened, so that the husbands or wives 


of the original occupants could be laid beside them. Occasionally the body of a child 
[Continued below. 
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| FIG. I. ABOUT 6000 YEARS OLD AND A 
i», MALE VERSION OF THE “ LIZARD” GOD- 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “LIzARD" Gop { 





) DESSES OF UR: A TERRACOTTA FIGURINE } 

/ (REPRODUCED ACTUAL SIZE) FROM ERIDU. it \ FIGURINE SHOWN IN FIG. I. ) 
asopeinaneniinentionnies ASSUMED STAIRKASE. “Y —_ weccencosen 

Continued.) | Continued.) 

was added, though, more often, children od ; j features, such as the strange ‘ tortoise-jars' 
were provided with smaller tombs of their e YT [ | found in the ‘ acropolis’ buildings at Tepe 
own, and miniature pottery. One woman | - ee {i ‘al i | Gawra, in the north. At Level XIV. a 
had been buried in a skirt with an orna- { . RXTENOES PFO | smaller temple reappeared in the centre of 
mental belt and a 6-in. fringe of black and / ~ WATER -OUNNEL : j our sounding, and at Level XVI. there was 
white beads (Fig. 7). Laid beside another / ay ba perfect little miniature shrine, about 
was a perfectly-preserved terracotta figurine y TEMPLE X¥ of ERIDU. } } 4 metres square, already incorporating all 
—the male equivalent of the famous‘ lizard’ | . } ; Paemisroric Tempces 1948) / the principal features of the later temples, 
goddesses found at Ur (Figs. 1 and 2). A | —\TemeLe \rempve xm | | | such as an altar in a niche-recess, with a door 
man (possibly a fisherman) had a clay model | | facing it, and a central offering-table show- 
boat with a socket for the mast—perhaps | ° re memunmmumunenuunn ING traces of burnt offerings (Fig. 6). 
the earliest representation of a sailing-vessel / FIG. 3. THE OLDEST TEMPLES OF MESOPOTAMIA’S OLDEST CITY: TYPICAL GROUND Furthermore, in this building, the familiar 
yet found (Fig. 4). Finally, in the grave | PLANS OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS. TEMPLES XVII. AND XVIII. ARE MERELY VESTIGIAL. Al'Ubaid pottery had completely dis- 


appeared, and in its 
place was a new and 
unfamiliar prehistoric 
ware, only. slightly 
resembling those of 
Tell Halaf and 
Samarra, which were 
prevalent in the 
north when the dry- 
ing marshes of the 
south were hardly yet 
habitable (Fig. 13). 
A short way beneath 
Temple XVI, was 
the clean sand of 
the ‘dune,’ upon 
which the first 
arrivals at the site 
must, presumably, 
have settled (Fig. 5). 
The discovery that 
the Al'Ubaid people 
were not, after all, 
the first arrivals in 
South Iraq will not, 
in some quarters, be 
considered particu- 
larly surprising. Yet 
the curious fact that 
no traces of our new, 
pre-"Ubaid culture 
were found at any of 
the other Sumerian 
sites where soundings 
have been sunk to 
virgin soil, at least 
serves to confirm 
Eridu's claim to be 
one of the most 
ancient cities of the 
Sumerian world, if 


Iran (Fig. 10), but : . not the oldest 
THE EARLIEST MODEL OF A SAILING-SHIP KNOWN A CLAY BOAT, WITH SOCKET FOR MAST AND HOLES FOR { all 
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included some curious FIG 4. PROBABLY . 
[Continued opposite STAYS, FOUND IN A MAN'S GRAVE IN THE RECENTLY-EXCAVATED ERIDU BURIAL-GROUND OF THE AL ‘UBAID PERIOD. ¢ 


of a young boy was 
the undamaged 
skeleton of his dog 
(Fig. 8). Even the 
dog itself had been 
provided with a small 
meat-bone near its 
mouth. Meanwhile, 
in the temple sound- 
ing, the ruins of one 
building after another 
had been excavated, 
recorded and after- 
wards removed, in 
order to investigate 
what lay beneath. 
As we descended, the 
siting of our temples 
began to recede pro- 
gressively beneath 
the great bulk of the 
Third Dynasty 2zig- 
gurat above, so that, 
in the deeper levels, 
it was not possible to 
recover more than a 
part of their plans 
(Fig. 3). Neverthe- 
less, down as far as 
Temple XI., about 
half of the building 
was still accessible 
and retained familiar 
features, such as but- 
tressed walls, a cen- 
tral sanctuary and 
lateral chambers 
(Fig. 9). Here the 
pottery, more than 
anything, resembled 
the contemporary 
ceramic of Western : . 
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THE OLDEST CITY’S OLDEST SHRINE: NEWEST DISCOVERIES AT ERIDU. 
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FIG. 6. THE SIMPLE SHRINE WHICH CONSTITUTED ERIDU’S OLDEST TEMPLE (FIFTH 
MILLENNIUM B.C.): IT SHOWS THE TYPICAL FEATURES OF ALTAR IN A_ RECESS, 

CENTRAL ‘‘ OFFERING TABLE’ AND DOOR FACING THE ALTAR. 
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5 BELOW THE LOWEST LEVEL OF MESOPOTAMIA’S OLDEST CITY: TAKING A 
DEEP SOUNDING INTO THE VIRGIN SAND ON WHICH THE FIRST SETTLERS OF ERIDU 
BUILT THEIR FIRST fEMPLE IN THE FIFTH MILLENNIUM B.C, 


A STRIKING CLUE TO THE FEMALE COSTUME OF FOURTH MILLENNIUM ERIDU: 
REMAINS OF A BEAD FRINGE LYING ACROSS THE SHIN-BONE OF A WOMAN, RECENTLY 
EXCAVATED IN THE ERIDU BURIAL-GROUND, 
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iG. & ON OF THE MOST POIGNANT DISCOVERIES IN THE NEWLY-EXCAVATED ERIDU 9. WORK AT ERIDU DURING THE OPENING STAGES OF THE LAST SEASON'S “ DIG" 
HURIAL-GROUND! A BOY BURIED AT FULL LENGTH, WITH, ABOVE HIM, THE BONES THE SANCTUARY AND ALTAR (RIGHT CENTRE, BACKGROUND) OF TEMPLE VIII. COMPARE | 
OF HIS DOG, ITSELF PROVIDED WITH A BONE FOR THE AFTER-WORLD. rHIS WITH THE PRIMITIVE TEMPLE XVI. (FIG. 6). j 


In our issue of May 31, last year, we reported the first year's discoveries made by Antiquities, Iraq Government, of the latest findings. These are indeed remarkable. 
ayyid Fuad Safar, M.A., during the season's excavations of Tell Abu Shahrain The previous year’s dig had been mainly concerned with a succession of temples lying 
mound in Southern Mesopotamia, the site of Eridu. “ All the lands were sea: then partly below the mass of the Sumerian Third Dynasty ziggurat, and the lowest of 
Fridu was made," said the Babylonian legend of Creation; and the first year's these excavated was Temple VII. This excavation has been continued and the 
excavations went far to show that Eridu was indeed the first in point of time of the | soundings, which eventually pierced eighteen layers in all, were continued into the 
The excavations have been continued under Sayyid Fuad Safar with virgin sand. The lowest traces of building are shown on the plan (Fig. 3) as 
Mahmud al-Amin and others, and on the previous page we give Temples XVII. and XVIII., but these are but traces, and to all intents and purposes 
Technical Adviser to the Directorate-General of the simple shrine known as Temple XVI. (Fig. 6) is the earliest of the temples 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE ORIGINS OF SUMERIA: A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 
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CHARACTERISTIC OF THE AL’UBAID ERA, FOUND 
BURIAL-GROUND AT ERIDU. 


FIG. II. FINE PAINTED _VESSELS, 
IN THE NEWLY-EXCAVATED FOURTH - MILLENNIUM 
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j FIG. IO, PAINTED POTTERY RESEMBLING THAT OF | i 
| NORTHERN IRAQ, FOUND IN THE RECENTLY-EXCAVATED %s | 
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FIG. 12. THE PREHISTORIC CULTURES oF IRAQ: 4 { 
CHRONOLOGICAL PARALLELS REDRAWN IN LIGHT OF ' " 
THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES AT ERIDU. A h 
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FIG. 14. PART OF THE GREAT AL’UBAID ERA BURIAL-GROUND AT ERIDU: SOME OF 
TWO HUNDRED SUN-DRIED BRICK TOMBS WHICH HAVE BEEN EXCAVATED. 
Continued .} 


Furthermore, at this level the familiar Al’'Ubaid pottery had disappeared and had 
been replaced by a new and unfamiliar type, thereby establishing what had been 
suspected—namely, that the people of the Al'Ubaid culture were not, after all, the 
first arrivals in Southern Iraq. In addition to these deep soundings in the ziggurat 
mound, the party also located in the area to the west of the mound a very con- 
siderable burial-ground of the Fourth Millennium B.C. This comprises something like 
1000 graves of the Al'Ubaid people, made of /iben, or sun-dried bricks; and of these 
200 were excavated. The form of these burials is described by Mr. Seton Lloyd on 
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PAINTED POTTERY--EARLIER THAN THE 


FIG. 13. ENTIRELY NEW AND UNEXPECTED: 


TYPICAL AL’UBAID WARE—FOUND IN THE LOWEST LEVELS OF THE ERIDU SITE. 
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ul FIG. 15. PAINTED IN DEEP CHOCOLATE ON A CREAM GROUND: SOME OF 
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¢ 200 COMPLETE POTS FROM THE AL’UBAID TOMBS EXCAVATED AT ERIDU. a 
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page 303, and some of our illustrations (Figs. 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 14 and 15) illustrate 
the graves and some of the objects found in them. Probably the most important of 
these finds is the clay boat (Fig. 4), which was discovered, complete with socket for 
mast and holes for stays. The actual mast and stays in our picture have, of course, 
been reconstructed, but this find not only reveals the type of sailing-boat in use in 
those far-off days, but is probably the earliest known model of a sailing-boat. 
Perhaps the greatest human interest, however, attaches to the grave of a boy (Fig. 8), 
in which the boy's pet dog, probably of Saluki type, had been buried with him 
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HOLDING THE LINE. 

HERE is a moment early in the fine revival of J. B. Priestley’s “‘ Eden End,”’ at the 
Duchess Theatre, when old Dr. Kirby comes, “ rather pompously and proudly ”— 
according to the author’s direction—to the 1912- type telephone. ‘‘ Now,” he says after 
his talk, ‘it just shows you how useful a telephone is here. That. little chat across the 
wires has saved William or me a useless journey.” At the end of the play the curtain 
falls on the ringing of the unanswered telephone bell, probably another demand for a doctor 
whose life can never be hisown. Some people in the audience may have reflected instinctively 
how often the telephone has saved a modern dramatist, helped his construction, acted as 
a kind of bell-buoy warning him off the shoals. We have heard that sound in so many 
theatres on so many nights ; it is strange now to meet a current play without at least one 
Little Chat Across the Wires. The stage should have shown its gratitude by honouring 

in some fashion the centenary of Dr. Graham Bell. 

Those who saw the modern-dress version of ‘‘ The Rivals” lately will remember how 
cunningly the telephone was exploited. Willard Stoker, the Birmingham Repertory 
producer, decided to use a telephone booth for several of the awkward soliloquies, and so 
managed to fit them persuasively into a modern frame. Here again, when we saw the 
Absolutes dashing to the dial, we realised what the 
invention must have meant to the stage. Incidentally, 
using the telephone in the theatre cannot be so easy as 
it appears. Like plying a knife and fork, it is an 
everyday action that becomes a little awkward as a 
public show. Certainly it seems to me that some 
players, under the fierce light that beats upon the 
telephone, get their numbers in record time, apparently 
with a few vague flicks of the dial. They know how 
to hustle in these stage exchanges. No line is ever 
engaged ; none (except in farce) is ever crossed. The 
most packed and pregnant conversations take a minute 
only. Indeed, some players talk into the telephone 
so fast that the person at the other end can have no 
earthly chance of replying. No matter: it is a 
convention long accepted, though it might have worried 
some of the Edwardian technicians before they realised 
how useful the trick could be. 

Dramatists, when the telephone arrived, at once 
found it useful for covering a preliminary exposition, 
ever dangerous territory. On curtain-rise the family 
butler would emerge, like a Cabinet Minister advancing 
to the despatch-box, and set the plot running in a few 
well-chosen sentences : ‘“‘ I am afraid, Sir, you cannot 
speak to Mrs. Poppleton . .. Mr. Poppleton was 
injured in a railway accident this morning 
Miss Poppleton will be returning from the} Highlands 
this evening.’"” Andsoon. Much better, on the whole, 
than the older methods, either weighted small-talk 
between footman and housemaid, or any two convenient 
persons who happened to be around, or else a mid- 
Victorian soliloquy. Now, of course, the telephone is 
an accepted piece of stage furniture ; sometime during 
the evening a finger must move towards the dial. 

Here, indeed, is a dramatist’s aid, the equivalent 
of another character in the cast : it is in effect a Walter 
Plinge or A. N. Other of the theatre. Classical drama, 
as we know, is full of Messengers, ‘‘ bloody with spurring, 
fiery-red with haste.”” To-day it is enough for the 
telephone-bell to ring; a messenger’s occupation is 
gone, So, too, inevitably, have many of the purplish 
patches of narrative. 

We have just had a narration in the old style at the 
Edinburgh Festival production of the ‘‘ Medea" of 
Euripides. This, alas, is not the Gilbert Murray version 
but a free handling by an American poet, Robinson 
Jeffers. Its tale of the death of Creon and his daughter, 
destroyed by the magic of Medea, the Asiatic witch in 
Corinth, is spoken magnificently by Cathleen Nesbitt as 


the Nurse. There, for a moment, the play does seek 
the heart of anguish. At other times it is striving too 
anxiously, We miss the melodies of Gilbert Murray, 


and Eileen Herlie—though she has the voice, the drive, 
and the potentialities——expresses as yet only one side of 
Medea. Terror, yes; but we are not moved to pity. 
Still, none can be other than grateful for the theatrical 
sweep of the performance : we shall certainly remember 
this Medea, veiled and with disordered hair, moving like 
a torch through the slowly-opening doors under the 
great portico of the Corinthian house, John Gielgud’s 
production has done much for the revised tragedy : he 
never “ dulls device "" by coldness or delay, and the thunder of the Edinburgh audience on 
that first night in the Lyceum was proof that the drama had thrust home. The men, except 
for Robert Marsden's subtly-spoken Aegeus, are disappointing: it is unfortunate, I think, 
that Gielgud himself has not played Jason, the part he acted in New York not long ago 
to the Medea of Judith Anderson, Ralph Michael, though he looks well and moves well, 
is vocally too modern, The voice is not that of Jason of the Argo, hero of the golden 
fleece, but it would sound quite normally on the telephone during a Chat Across the Wires. 

After this theatrical flare in an exciting and hospitable Edinburgh, it was odd to return 
to London and to the Yorkshire calm (period Nineteen-Twelve) of Priestley’s ‘* Eden End.” 
This must rank with “ The Linden Tree " as one of his best plays—a sober family chronicle 
from a few years before the First Great War, a time (it is also that of ‘‘ An Inspector Calls ") 
when the old, stable world was on the brink. ‘“ Eden End” is, in fact, as much of a 
memory-play as “ The Glass Menagerie,” but it is quite without the extraneous tricks of 
the American piece, Priestley remains very much at home in his chosen period : he can 
summon it without strain ; all Yorkshire leaps up in his phrases. I do not know any stage 
family more genuinely a family (and not just a random gathering) than the Kirbys of Eden 
End, father, two daughters, son, The scenes so much admired from the production of 1934 
now reappear with nothing of their burnish dulled, 


J. B. Priestley’s play, * 
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“(A TRIUMPHANT REVIVAL OF A PLAY IN 

A TRICKY EXHIBITIONIST SHOW OF TECHNIQUE" : 

SHOWING (L. TO R.) STELLA KIRBY (ANGELA BADDELEY), CHARLES APPLEBY—STELLA’'S 
ACTOR-HUSBAND (ERIC BERRY), AND LILIAN KIRBY (JESSICA SPENCER). 





“THE PATIENT G.P. WHOSE WORLD IS A NORTHERN VILLAGE” 


FROM THE REVIVAL OF “ 

August is always a quiet month in the London theatre; there are few first-nights, while 

most of the critics are away enjoying their hard-earned ‘holidays. This A 

exception, but the end of the month was marked by a , 

* Eden End.” Mr. Trewin, in his article on this page, says ‘ The princess 

scenes so much admired from the production of 1934 now reappear with nothing of 
their burnish dulled.” 
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A PROPHET, A PRINCE AND A VICEROY. 

— are more popular misconceptions about Mohammed than about any other 

founders of great faiths. So says Colonel R. V. C. Bodley, who, to remove such mis- 
conceptions and many misrepresentations, has written ‘‘ The Messenger: The Life of 
Mohammed ’’ (Robert Hale; 15s.). His very choice of title rectifies a common error: 
Mohammed is often referred to as ‘‘ The Prophet,’’ but his correct title is ‘‘ Rasul Allah,” 
meaning ‘‘ Allah’s Messenger.”” It is a strange paradox that he should be more mis- 
represented than Moses or Confucius, Jesus or Buddha, declares Colonel Bodley ; for while 
we have but some fragments of a fragment of Christ’s life and no contemporary records of 
the other three, ‘‘ we know as much of Mohammed as we do of men who lived much closer 
to our epoch.” And because the Arabs have continued practically unchanged, “‘ it is thus 
easier for me to reconstitute this scene of 1300 years ago than for an Oxford don to describe 
accurately the intimate life of an Elizabethan.’ Given this premise, it is not difficult to 
accept Colonel Bodley’s full-length picture of Mohammed: a biography containing all the 
elements of drama, conflict and romance essential to good story-telling. There is the 
romance of his first marriage to Khadija, a wealthy, twice-widowed woman fifteen years 
his senior, and of his third marriage, at the age of fifty, to Aisha, the child-bride of ten. 
There is the drama of the checked suicide when 
Mohammed, deciding he had made a fool. of himself 
in letting his wife believe him to be a prophet with 
a divine mission, was prevented from flinging himself 
over a precipice by a second vision of the angel 
Gabriel. There is conflict, such as the battle with 
the Koreishites in the Valley of Badr, preceded by 
the bloody single combats of the champions. And 
it is interesting to know that the two women, 
Khadija and Aisha, had as much influence as anyone 
in bringing into being a religion which to-day unites 
one-seventh of the world’s population. 

Arab tradition has it that Noah’s son Shem was 
the chief founder of the people of Arabia, and that 
it was Shem’s great-grandson who founded the 
kingdoms of Yemen and the Hedjaz, where Mecca 
is. Whether this be so or not, the history of the 
Emirate of Mecca shows that for 7oo years it was 
held by the direct descendants of Mohammed and 
handed down in unbroken succession. To this line 
belonged the Emir Shereef Ali Haider, who died 
in 1935 and whose somewhat tragic story is told by 
George Stitt, an intimate friend for sixteen years, 
in “A Prince of Arabia ’’ (Allen and Unwin; 2r1s.). 
Set against a background of intrigue and the sinister 
court of Abdul Hamid and his successors, the life 
of Ali Haider is rendered all the more fascinating for 
English readers by the fact that he married an 
Englishwoman, Miss Isobel Dunn. It was she who 
gave the author her husband’s diary, which forms 
the basis of the biography and from which it is 
possible to glean much that sheds a new light on 
the growth of Arab nationalism. 

The account of his Viceroyalty by the late Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst proves even more interesting 
than the previous volume, ‘ Old Diplomacy,” in 
which we were given reminiscences of his life in the 
Diplomatic Service from 1880 to 1922. ‘* My Indian 
Years ’’ (John Murray; tros. 6d.) covers the period 
1910-1916, a period which saw the Delhi Durbar, the 
transference of the capital to Delhi, the growing 
power of Congress, and all that was to lead to the 
new States within the Commonwealth. From the 
political and historical aspect, therefore, the book is 
important. It is also of intense human interest : right 
through from the opening paragraph in which the writer 
reveals that “ twenty years before I went toIndia .. . 
my real ambition was to follow in the footsteps of 
my grandfather, the rst Viscount Hardinge, who was 
Governor-General of India from 1844 to 1848, and to 
become one day Viceroy of India. I said so in 1890 when 
engaged to be married, and I believed then, as I still 
believe, that one has only ardently and sufficiently to 
desire in order to attain the object of one’s ambition.”” 
He tells how the Crown Prince of Germany disappeared 
during his Indian visit and was eventually found at 
Allahabad in the house of a pretty little Burmese 
“‘of eminently good behaviour, but much 
flattered by her success"’; how, when inspecting regi- 
ments at Quetta during his first official tour, he was 
greatly impressed by a Hazara battalion commanded by a certain Major Jacob, and was told 
that unless the major could obtaina staff appointment —a doubtful chance, because the Military 
Secretary of the C.-in-C. was not on friendly terms—he would soon have to retire. The Viceroy 
insisted on a staff appointment being given him, ‘ and he is now Field Marshal Sir Claude 
Jacob, G.C.B.!" The inside stories of the partition of Bengal and of the decision to make Delhi 
the capital lead up to a vivid account of the Durbar, with many sidelights on personalities and 
incidents behind the scenes. When Lord Hardinge visited Dehra Dun following the attempt on 
his life, he was greeted demonstratively by a certain Indian, and was told that he had presided 
at a meeting and proposed and carried a vote of condolence with him on the attack. “It 
was found later that it was this identical Indian who had thrown the bomb at me!" 

Truby King, the man who did so much for motherhood and child welfare, had no 
children of his own. He and his wife adopted a baby girl; and she has now written a 
biography of the New Zealand doctor whose name is to-day a household word 
throughout the world. “ Truby King : the Man,’’ by Mary King (Allen and Unwin ; 18s.), 
is a well-documented book. It shows how, like so many pioneers in medical matters, 
King was at first regarded as a crank by both the medical profession and the 
His Mothercraft Movement started in a six-roomed cottage. Miss King ends on 
anote of regret —that the Society which Truby King 
brought into being is not known by the name of its 


WHICH THE DRAMATIST NEVER MAKES 
“EDEN END,” BY J. B. PRIESTLEY, 


: DR. KIRBY (NICHOLAS 
HANNEN) WITH HIS PRODIGAL DAUGHTER, STELLA (ANGELA BADDELEY) IN A SCENE 


EDEN END.” 


it was no 


‘triumphant ” revival of 


public. 





and with Angela Baddeley and Jessica Spencer to = = 
act superbly as the doctor's daughters, prodigal 
and stay-at-home, Nicholas Hannen, too, is 
admirably and unobtrusively right as their father, 
the patient G.P. whose world is a Northern village. 

This is a triumphant revival of a play in 
which the dramatist never makes a_ tricky 
exhibitionist show of technique. “ Eden End” we 
flows naturally. Even the telephone (1912 
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“ MEDEA " (Edinburgh Festival).—Dame ow Par a Medea in the Gilbert Murray 
performances of 
a@ young actress in the grand manner, ~ aA the Medea of an American free-verse | 
adaptation. Neither play nor st ly urgent 
ample sound-and- Poy Any iss Herlie has not 
speaks the 


robe and wreath—has more of the classical phe than anyone in the cast. John |; 





pattern) is silent except in the matter of William 
Sugden’s child and the younger Kirby's 
assignation with the White Hart barmaid. We ot Greece. 
were not obliged to hold the line either in 
Eden End or in Edinburgh; professional 


to the st one of rie 
the girl at , ina 

brings three immacu = 
Hannen ; and 


playgoers found it a refreshing change to be for 
a few days without the Little Chat Across 
the Wires and an actor’s carefully careless 


Eric Berry is buoyantly pa. 
Brian Nissen) one of the theatre’s most am 


when the three women of Corinth, who serve as Chorus, invoke the names of 


“ EDEN END "' (Duchess), in a London Mask bs rl govtenl by Michael Macowan, returns 
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founder but is called the Plunket Society, after 
Lady Plunket, wife of the Governor at the time 
Dr. King started his movement. 

Bertha Van Hoosen is a doctor also interested in 
mothercraft and child-birth. She must be an amaz- 
ing woman, for in her autobiography, “ Petticoat 
Surgeon *’ (Peter Davies; 12s. 6d.), she records 
that she was born in 1863, yet is still active in her 
profession, She has written a book which is 
vigorous, lively and bespeaks a determined, 
humorous, forceful lady who has always known what 
she wanted and saw that she got it. Her gynaco- 
logical descriptions and details are not to be recom- 
mended as light reading for any young bride or 
mother-to-be. Very American in her ways, Dr. Van 
Hoosen is frank and forthright ; consequently her 
i book makes good reading. W. R, Catvert, 
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IS YOUR RIGHT 
TO DRIVE! 








BRAKE 
wake motoring SAFE / 
CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH [FERODG) 


A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 
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Have your brakes 
tested at regular 
intervals where 
you see this Sign. 


FERODO LIMITED 


THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 


Long ago, these fine chess-men were fashioned 
from ivory, and a subtle blend of age, skill 
and experience gives them their delicate 
beauty. Similar qualities combine in bringing 
that mellowness which people have enjoved 
so much and for so long in Highland Queen 
“ Grand Liqueur” 
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GRAND 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD DISTILLERS LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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For Town or Country... 
The Silent Sports Car 





The 44 Litre Mark 7 


BENTLEY 


The Perfect Combination. Distinguished Saloon Coach- 


work . . . “a cruising speed of 90-95 m.p.h. ...a 
maximum speed of probably a little over 100 m.p.h.” 
—The Motor 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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A good stock 


of ready-to-wear 


LOUNGE SUITS 


allows you some choice of pattern, 


cloth and style. 


MOSS BROS 


oF covenT canoENn 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 
Bristol 


Manchester Portsmouth York 
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A DUWKY 
TUBULAR STEEL 
LADDER 


Here is a tubular steel ladder made, and 
mounted on a DUWK, by Merryweathers, 
the well-known Fire Engineers of Greenwich. 
It was a war-time invention to enable troops 
to scale cliffs rapidly, and to enter France on 
““D” Day without waiting for formal permission 
to land. The idea of using 
Accles & Pollock’s stain- 

less steel tubes (although 
widely accepted already) is 
capable of almost infinite 
extension to the benefit of 
industry generally. 


VY MOCLES & POLLOCK 


KG OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 
46 


Makers and Manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 
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Ihe spivit of patience 
-COWE + CYCULNHCE 


THE 





PATIENCE 
uring the long years while the natural finesse 
and bouquet of Hennessy Brandy is given 
time for full development in casks of the 
Anest timousin oak. 





vineyard to bottle these fine Cognace never 
leave their own careful supervisiva. 


EXPERIENCE 


guines by seven of the 

y, who since 1740, have handed down 
from father to som the tradition of fine 
unvarying quality. 


HENNESSY 


* x * BRANDY 
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‘*My home is Hoover-Cleaned 


like the' Queen Elizabeth’" 


SAYS MRS. CORBIN, 
WIFE OF 
A BOURNEMOUTH JOINER 





“ Yes, my little home is like 
the * Queen Elizabeth’ — it’s 
Hoover-cleaned,” said Mrs. 
Corbin, wife of a Bournemouth 
joiner, in a recent interview, 
“and cleaned so quickly that I 
can now find time to do the 
housework and the shopping be- 
Sore lunch.l always knew Hoover 
Cleaners were the best, but I 
hadn't realised they only cost 
about the same as ordinary 
| makes.” 
| 





VEN if you live in a small home, without a great deal of 
money to spare, you can still afford a Hoover Cleaner — the 
prices are so reasonable. And what an enormous saving in 
labour it will mean for you every week. The Hoover is the make 
used wherever people insist on having the best — on the “Queen 
Elizabeth ”’ for example, or in leading West End hotels. Because 
it cleans so thoroughly, the Hoover — which “beats . . . as it 
sweeps ...as it cleans ’—also makes your carpets last longer; 
and you fit the cleaning tools for curtains, upholstery etc. 
in a second ! 

There is a Hoover Cleaner for every size and 
type of home. Prices from £10.10 to £21 (plus 
purchase tax). There may be a little delay in 
delivering some models, so see your Authorised 
Hoover Dealer now. 
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Quality built the renown 
of the Havana 
Quality must be the test of 
the Jamaican Cigar 








Maximum retail price in U.K; 33/4 per bottle. 
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CLIFTONVILLE, KENT || 
2 Ars. from London, 1 mile from Margate. it | 


The Hotel with a world-wide repu- 


tation for good food, hospétalitvy, | « 
personal service and happy atmo- | 
sphere. Fully Licensed of course. || | 
Dancing (resident orchestra), Games, || | 
Sport—every attraction, | 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES 
WLLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND TARIFF WITH THE FAMILY TRADITION 


AT REQUEST | 
OF FIN 
‘Phone: MARGATE 860 | S VISAS a 
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(OR INSULATE) 


w Nylon 


One day, we hope, you'll luxuriate in nylon—in the 


stockings, dress fabrics, lingerie and corsetry which at present 
must mainly be sold abroad. Meantime you can insulate in 
nylon — because the electrical industry (like many other 
industries) is finding the practical properties of nylon yarn 


uncommonly useful on the job. 


Nylon yarn IS strong, light, tough, hardwearing, flexible, elastic ; 





WILL wash or clean easily, stay strong when wet, dry easily ; ( Vylo n ) 


WON'T rot, feed moths or other insects, burst into flame. s/ 





BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD., PONTYPOOL, MONMOUTHSHIRE 





The watch that goes forever 


—without winding 





THE WORLD-FAMOUS Rolex Perpetual possesses that ultra-fine 
Oyster Perpetual, first waterproof | precision which is the mark of 
and self-winding watch in the world, every Rolex Swiss officially certitied 
is available once again, This remark- | wrist-chronometer. At present still 
able watch is wound automatically | in limited supply, from leading 
by the slightest motion of the wrist, | jewellers only, 





s 

Worn for only six hours, } - True Chronometer Accuracy 
it goes for thirty; worn afte J — According to Gwen seguintions 6 
‘ ' 4 Hf a watch may only be termed hron 
always—it goes torever ! A” f ~ meter 'if its accuracy will pass rigorou 
.™ . * *& Observatory or Official Testa. Every 
Enclosed in the unique \ Rolex chronometer panied by 
. \ ite own pedigree—a Cer ate by « 
permanently waterproof Swiss Official Testing Station and 
y f, ba he words Officially rtifled 

Oyster case, the Oyster hromometer "on the dial 


ROLEX 
Swiss officially certified wrist-chronometers 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 
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DESIGNED TO SUCCEED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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JOWETT JAVELIN 


--- it’s new right through 


PRICE £640.0.0 plus £178.10.7 Purchase Taz 


STAND 174 INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION EARLS COURT 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED BRADFORD AND LONDON 
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NOW THEY ARE CLAMOURING 
FOR ORANGE! say OLD HETHERS 


You'd be surprised how many people—and especially the ladies 

are now asking for Robinson’s Orange Barley Water. They 
remember of course the excellent Orange Barley Water that 
Robinsons made before the war. So you can imagine how pleased 
Iam to tell you that it’s being made again, but supplies of first- 
rate juice, good enough for Robinsons, are still so limited that you 


must not be disappointed if you can’t get hold of a bottle. 


Robinson’s 


Lemon or Orange 


BARLEY WATER 


Fortunately the Lemon 
Variety is reasonably plenti- 
ful and that’s the kind 
which first made Barley 


Water famous. 
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